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For the Companion. “Cut open my shirt,’’ he said, faintly: 


























TEMPTED. ; ——————— = | a and as Stephen hastened to comply, he 

“David, dye think it’s comin’ on to | } \\ — : RS) added,— 
blow?” . ny ——— — = Sshiwmts “Now unfasten my belt.’ 

“It looks like it up in the no’theast. | We ~ ~~ Drawing the belt from around his waist, 
Seems to be a-fillin’ in to leeward, too.” H , i $4 ty, ae i he handed it to Stephen, saving, 

“Yes, it looks bad all ’round. I guess Hh i Pits 5 ee ~ Take this, and’— 
we'd better count on bunking at the sta- | iH Soni ; \ \ \ The sentence was never finished, The 
tion to-night.” i \\ a S : \ words expired on the speaker's lips. His 

‘Well, Is’pose we must, if you say so. Ni i head sank forward, and his hands dropped 
Sarah has been a-watching the weather ST heavily on the bed. 
all the afternoon. Seems as though she S Stephen hurriedly thrust the belt into 
knows when I've got to go on station fore NN if N Ss his guernsey, caught the falling form in 
Ido myself. She don’t like to have me 1 N his arms, and endeayored once more to 
leave her alone with the children; and to } = é.. \ revive the fading spark of life. He labored 
tell the truth, cap’n, I don’t really like to A = LN earnestly and long, using every means he 
do it myself. If I was a young feller ty could think of, but in vain, 
without 2 family, I wouldn't mind it.” ge Convinced at last that his task was 

“Neither would I, David; and yet I - ; hopeless, Stephen turned from the bunk 
don’t want any reckless young chaps in yw worn out and sad at heart. He found his 
my crew. Boys that think it’s kind of a \\ NX, N : Ys neglected fire had burned to ashes on the 
lark to spend the night at the station will = Wi \ . j if \ hearth, and while he was rebuilding it 
do very well in ordinary times, but if it : AR | y me i Ty. f ? the crew of the station returned from the 
comes to going off in the boat, I'd rather i : > : My . ad wreck, They brought with them several 
resk my life with steady men, who know 2 4 y i r “rescues,’’ the room at station No. 7 be- 


just what the danger is, and are willin’ to 
face it; men who go because it’s a Chris- 
tian duty, and if there’s some one pray- 
ing for ‘em at home, so much the better.”” 

“Of course I'm ready to go, cap’n. Do 


ing overcrowded. 

Among those they brought was a wom- 
an and child, whom Capt. Wooley con- 
signed to Stephen’s care, asking him to 





i - i Hit) 4) 7 take them home to his mother, who would 
you think we'd better muster the whole \) U o> wv provide for their wants and make them 
erew?” Ws | Ys \ comfortable. 

better notify “em vo come down If ft 7 Ne 4 The lad took the little one on his arm, 
turns out a rough night, David. If the 2 i ww and carrying a ship’s lantern, he led the 
wind off shore is shifting to nor’ ward, we \ " | us \ way home. His mother was sitting up 
shalleatch it heavy before midnight.” = : 3 — | { \ Wi r \ \ \ waiting for him fast asleep in her arm- 

“Very well, [ll send Steve Hendrickson : ° . \ Ne SEE hn chair. He gave the shipwrecked mother 
round to tell the men.” u 5 EE was and baby into her charge, and then wea- 

“Yes; and let him come down to the 3 ——— = a - be rily went to his own room for a few hours’ 
station and get my mare. I'll go and = 5 ee aN : -K rest. 

a Mg POS, LEE S Ba 

saddle her for him. Tell him to come ‘ Be ys tee. : Z 


On taking off his guernsey, the belt, 
which he had forgotten, fell to the floor, 


oon 


ready to stay all night, for we may want 


him if anything happens.”’ rhere,”’ he said to himself, “how stu- 





’ 


“Steve is too good a boy to lose,” mused 
Capt. Wooley, as he turned back to the 
life-saving station of which he was the 


pid! That is a money-belt probably, and 
I ought to have turned it over to Capt. 








y , Wooley.” 
keeper. ‘He's doing all he can to sup- "7 Then thinking there might be wet 
port his mother, and will make a true ZA papers in the belt, he decided to open it, 
man. Tl keep him in the house to-night, = a. a and spread the contents on the floor to 
and not put him to rough service. He =—= = — a dry. 
had a narrow escape in the last storm, and p . ; wt He knelt down, unfastened the straps, 
some one else can take the chances this ne and turned back the lappets. 

” 


time. There was a paper in the wallet quite 


about | whose fair skin and soft hands told that he was | dry, the belt being waterproof. He picked up 

not a sailor. Brown curls were matted over the | the paper, and under it lay a package of money, 
With this anxiety on his mind he dropped | pallid face. The lips were drawn tight over| He placed the light on the floor, and regarded 
take charge of the house, keep up the fires, and | intoa dose, and dreamed of seeing a rainbow | clenched white teeth, but Stephen saw, with a | the package with curious interest. As he looked, 
have hot coffee ready when the men came off over the sea, with one end resting on the beach. | new sense of pity, that the features were cast in | he saw to his amazement on the top of the pack- 


The keeper was as good as his word, and when | he had an old-fashioned feeling of honor 
Stephen returned from his round among the! paying a debt when it was due. 
crew of the station, he found his orders were to 


duty, This was dull music for an active, daring | He remembered in his dream the old couplet,— | a pleasant, winsome mould. | age a thousand-dollar bank-bill. 

boy, accustomed to exposure and eager for ad- a The lad worked industriously and intelligently, | He had never seen so much money in his life, 
r ) “Where a rainbow touches ground ah r 

venture ; Yapt. jley’s crew, : | senirasaiiniase g cneri - ‘ ‘ ; , , enown before th: ie wae auch 

venture; but Capt. Wooley’s crew, although | Ae neeatincner wae Getoanas” experience having taught him what to do, and | and had not known before that there was such a 


volunteers, always obeyed orders without mur- | 


after a time he had the satisfaction of seeing his | thing as a thousand-dollar bill in the world. 
; 
muring. 


He thought, ‘‘Of course there isn’t any money | patient’s eyes slowly open. Having succeeded 
The storm came down heavily during the | there, but Pll just dig down a little ways for | in restoring consciousness, Stephen administered 
night, and a watch was detailed to patrol the | fun;’ and he was abont starting for the spot | stimulants and nourishment according to his| stamped upon his mind. After a time the 
beach, about half the men going out. Towards | when he heard voices calling,— | best judgment. | thought came,— 

midnight a call came for help from station No. 7, | “Here, Steve! Here’s the money over here!’’|_ The night wore slowly away, and still noone| ‘Whose money is this?” 

the next station up the beach. There was a| He sprang up, hardly knowing whether he | came from the wreck. 
wreck ashore near the line between the two dis-| was asleep or awake, and presently heard Dave 
tricts, and Capt. Wooley went up with the re- | Throckmorton’s voice hailing again,— 


He stared at it as if fascinated, and pored over 
it with intense scrutiny until every line was 


He had been cold, kneeling on the floor partly 

The “rescue,” as those are called who have | undressed, but now a feverish heat flashed over 
| been rescued from the sea, breathed enough to] him, asa thought came of all he could aecom- 
mainder of the crew. | “Here, Steve! show a light, can’t you?” show that life still lingered, and no more. plish with this money lying before his dazzled 

Stephen was left alone, with only the fire for| He ran and threw open the door, and Dave| After a time the fire burned low, and Stephen | eyes if it were only his own. 

company. He found the hours passed very | came in with another of the crew bearing the | rose to put on more wood. | 
slowly. He had been hurt in a previous storm, | lifeless form of a man on a stretcher, with a tar-|_ While drawing the coals together, he was 
and laid up at home for several weeks. Money | paulin thrown over it. 


And why not his own? To whom did it be- 
long if not to him? Wasn't the belt a fair prize 
| cast up by the sea, with no one to claim it? 





startled by a cry from the bunk, and turning 


had run low the while, and the time was near at | “He’s gone, I guess,” said David. ‘‘We| towards it, he saw his ward trying to raise him- No living soul probably had any knowledge of 
hand when the interest of a mortgage on his | dragged him out of the surf, but a broken spar | self from the bed. | the belt or of the money, and all he had to do 
mother’s place would fall due. | struck him, and I’m afraid he’s past help.” “Help! help!”’ called the “rescue.” “Help| was—to do nothing. The belt had been given to 


His thoughts, as he sat by the fire, were not | They laid the bruised figure carefully in a| me up!” | him,—why should he give it to some one else 
pleasant, for his mother had no one but him to| bunk, and then hastened back to the scene of| ‘‘No, no!’’ cried Stephen, in alarm. “Lie| who had no more claim to it than he, 
depeéhd on, and he puzzled over all sorts of vain) the wreck. But Stephen, after examining the | still; it may be death for you to stir!”’ | But then Capt. Wooley was very scrupulous to 
plans for raising the needed money before | injured man, came to the conclusion that life | “I’m going fast. Lift me up!” and as he| have everything of value turned over to the 
quarter-day. | was not extinct, and he therefore set to work, gasped the words, the young man actually suc- | proper officials and duly accounted for. 
He was only a lad of fifteen years. This care | applying such restoratives as the station af-| ceeded in drawing himself up into a sitting post- Well, perhaps the belt ought to be given up; 
weighed upon him heavily. Besides the fear of | forded. ure, though the struggle to do so was evidently | but then two of those wonderful big bills would 
trouble in case the interest was not forthcoming, | The limp form was that of a young man, | terrible. pay off the mortgage. 


——————— 
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There were other bills in the package, and two | Germany whose literary works commanded a} 
of them would hardly be missed; two out of so | 
3 | . . . e 
many would be no more than a fair salvage, and | ignorant of all details of business, and left every- 
Lately the 
a large sum on account 


ready sale and large prices. He was absolutely 
ho one need ever know a word about it, |} thing in the hands of his publisher, 

As these whirled through his | latter went to pay him 
mind, the boy took up the belt, put it under his| of copyright funds. 
into bed. 


sugvestions 
The professor was in dis- 
tress. | 

“What shall I do with all this money?” he 
asked, | 


pillow, and crawled He was sorely 
tired, but so desperately wide awake that. it| 

oe 
seemed as though he could never sleep again. | 


Ile tossed from one side of the bed to the other, | ‘Put it out at interest,’’ responded the man of 


and rolled ever and over, unable to lie still an | business. 
instant “No, no, that will never do, for don’t you see 


\ thousand projects eame to his mind for} there would be ever so much more of it, which | 


would only make the matter worse? 


quietly buying up the mortgage without any one } 
being the wiser, not even his mother, | If every man were content with just what he | 


His thoughts seemed to run like lightning, and | needs, and no more, and labored only for indus- | 


his head throbbed violently. His eves were | try’s sake, and todo good, no murders by “come | 


burning hot, and the lids refused to close. Ever) munists’” (like the attempted assassination of 


hefore them he could see that thousand-dollar | Emperor William), orany similar violence, would | 


Lill, as if ina picture of fire be heard of again, 


His month and throat were parched, and his + 
lips were « { aut las shi os in be 
liy vere dry, and at last he had to sittup in bed, For the Companion. | 


so intense were his feelings. Then, in his dis- | 


tress, it occurred to him that he had neglected A CHIMNEY-SCREEN. 
to say the prayer his mother had taught him to In Four Cuarrers.—Cuar, I 
repeat every night on going to bed | Billy Perew sat on a shueck-bottomed chair, in 


Stephen was not a religious boy,—thinking 


about as much and about as little of religious | ing his 


an uncarpeted room, Ostensibly, he was study- | 


example} but anybody who | 
knew Billy would have felt morally certain that | 
He | 


was a fat, easy, good-natured boy, who dreamed 


algebra 
matters as active, driving-headlong boys of his 


age usually do,—but he loved his mother, and) he was not working his algebra examples. 


hid always obeyed her wishes as yell as her 


commands In re- 
force of habit he} ality, he was at this moment playing ‘‘tit, tat, 


how slipped ont of his bed and knelt beside it, | tow 


at his books, and waked up at his play. 


Half mechanically and by 
with an imaginary boy who lost every | 
game. | 

Mrs. Beck appeared at the door of the room. | 
She was followed by a slim, lean-faced boy, who 


to render thanks and implore protection in’ the 
simple form of words he had learned at his 
mother’s knee 

He felt strangely uncomfortable as he bowed | had large earnest eves, the shade of a ripe mus- | 
cadine. His hair was very black, straight as a| 
lead-pencil, and lay flat to his head, hanging low 
over his forehead, and creeping down ihe neck 
under the shirt-collar 

“Here is a playfellow for you, Billy,’ Mrs. 
Beck said, and with the words she drew the boy 
from behind to the front of her, and gently 
pushed him into the room. 


his head upon his hands. His mind was in such 


a turmoil that he hardly realized what he was 
but when the words, ‘Lead us not 


saving: into 


temptation, but deliver us from evil,’ rose to his 


lips, a sharp sense of their mighty meaning came 
upon him, } 

So strong was this that he saw the right as he 
had not felt it before, and sprang to his feet, | 


‘Jerome Budd’s his | 
oe 
Each boy looked at the other as though he felt | 
very much ashamed of being in this world, and 
As he opened the door the gray light of early | was ready to apologize for the fact on the spot. | 
morning stole in, and through the rain that was 


hurried on his clothes, seized the belt in one | name. You must be good to one another.’ 


hand and his boots in the other, and ran down 


stairs in his stockings, 


Both laughed in an awkward way; not because | 
there was anything to laugh at, but because they 


’ 


still falling he could see the smoke curling over 
| . did not Know whit else te de. 


t tops of the neighbor’ Kilehea chimneys 


Hastening down to the station, he found Capt Then Mrs. Beck went away. 


Wooley standing in the door, in angry discussion Jerome Budd, casting about him for some re-| 


with a low-browed, black-visaged man in sailor; lief for his embarrassment, discovered, with a 


| thrill of joy, that a wooden chair stood by the 


"Longshore pirates!" the man was saying as| door, He could seat himself without showing 
that other boy how he did his walking. 
Into the chair he stumbled, and then the two 


boys sat without a 


Stephen came up 

“Pirates!” shouted the captain, hot 
“We've many a hundred thon- 
sand dollars first and last, and no one ever lost 
ace 

“Cap'n,” said Stephen, “here's a belt the poor 
fellow in the bunk had on last night. 


with 


wrath saved word, eving each other. 


Not that they stared boldly into each other's 





ar by us since I've been on this shore!’ eyes, as is the way with most boys in these dem- 





oeratic days of free intercourse. 
This writing is about events that took place 
thirty-five years 


T ought to 
have turned it in when you came baek from the o, and about people in South- 


western Tennessee. | 





wreck, but T forgot it at the moment.’’ 
“There!” eried the captain; “what did [tell 
you? Lknew the money would turn up if it was 


Neither Billy nor Jerome had been much used | 
to human society. They had not learned to gaze 


on our shore!’ into a stranger's face without blinking. In their 


“Ves, yes!’ said) the dark-looking man;| mutual investigations, they were quite accom- 
“that's it. Give it here: Tl take charge of it.’’ | modating to each other. 
“Not muen!”” answered Capt. Wooley. ‘You First, Billy would gaze at Jerome’s peaked 


face, with seeming intent to draw his likeness; 
and accommodating Jerome would facilitate the 
study by staring at the wall, or the floor, or the 
window, as if unconscious that there was an- 
other boy in the room, 


nui be the young man's brother, as you claim, 
I'll put the seal 
of the United States Life-Saving Service on his 


but if so, your looks belie you, 


effects, and his relatives will get possession) in 
due course, and if you are one, you'll then get 
your share.” | When Jerome could not stand this another 
, minute, he would turn his eves on Billy, as if to 


say, “Now it’s my turn,” 


Che black-browed sailor turned away looking 
blacker than ever, and was no more seen at sta- 
tion No. 6. 


and Billy, as though 
assenting, would begin to gaze at the wall, or 
floor, or window, and so give Jerome a chance. 


When he was gone, the captain 
Stephen for 
but the boy, red with shame and con-| 


commended bringing back the 


money; For ten minutes, this kind of gay interchange 
went on; then Billy Perew’s fat face smiled, and 
he asked a question. 


trition, stopped him, and humbly confessed how 
he had been tempted and how saved. 

The captain was troubled with a little fit of 
coughing just then, and somehow he could not 


“Are you going to come to school?” 

“Yes, I've come to go to school,’’ Jerome an- 
see very well for a few minutes. ‘Then he was| swered, his great wan eyes now looking into 
quite grave, and for a long time silent; but he | Billy's, twinkling down between cushions of fat. 
There ensued another period of silence, in 





never seemed to think any the less of Stephen, 
after all. 

He told the story of the belt to the friends of 
the deceased when they came down from New 
York a day or two later, and for vears afterward, 
until the mortgage was paid off, a check for the 
amount of the interest regularly came by mail to 


which the boys again took turns at gazing into 
each other's faces and at each other's clothes. 
At length, Billy asked, 

“Do vou like to go to school?” 

Jerome said, ‘‘Yes."" 

Then there was another prolonged silence. | 
Mrs. Hendrickson just before quarter-day. Jerome wondered if Billy liked to go to school. 

he Then he made up his mind to ask Billy, and did | 
ask him. 

“No,” said Billy. “I despise to go to school. | 
“LT despise ‘Tare and Tret.’. ‘Tare and Tret’ | 
make me fret.”’ | 
Then Billy added, | 
me do something else. 


?o 


Dipn’r Want so Mven Money. 
Agissiz afford 
money,” he expressed the sentiment of every 
high-minded worker who aims at nobler results 
than personal gain. 

A story is told of a celebrated professor in 


When Prof. 
time to make 





said, “IT cannot 
There was another silence. 
| “Tare and Tret’ make 


Tt begins with ‘s’ I don't like ‘Tare and Tret:’ 


‘In the main, he was a plucky boy. 
‘ visk his 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


I don’t like that ole Murray’s Grammar, an’ I 

hate nachural ph'los’phy. I think them girls, 

Ca‘lline an’ Emily, in pl’los’ phy, ask Mrs. B— 

a heap of silly questions,”” . 
Billy was studying Blake's Natural Philoso- | 


phy, in which natural laws and phenomena 


}are discussed in conversations between **Mrs. 


B—.,”’ ‘Emily’ and ‘Caroline.’ 

“I despise both them girls. They're the big- 
gest geese ever I did see!” Billy said all this 
with a good-natured smile on his fat face, as if 
he were telling about his loves. ‘Do you live 
round about here, anywhere?” he asked, chang- 
ing the subject. 

Jerome unwound his legs and wound them up 
again. Then he replied, ‘I live toler’ble near 
here; about fourteen miles on the turnpike road, 
to’a’ds Memphis. Do you live toler’ble near?” | 

“Jus’ toler’ble; live nawth, sixteen miles.”” | 

Now that the ice was fairly broken, Billy pro- | 
ceeded to ask the question which he had been 
wanting to ask for a half-hour,— 

“Does your pa raise cotton?” 

“Thaven’t got any pa. [live with my aunt,” 
Jerome answered. ‘She raises cotton.” 

“How many hands does she work?” 

Jerome rearranged his lower extremities, while 
a pale flush came into his lean face. He had 
been asked a question commonly asked among 
school -children. A pupil’s standing in school 
depended then largely upon the number of ne- 
groes of which his father was master. 

3illy was always quite forward in putting the | 
question, probably because he felt entirely ready | 
to meet the rebound question. 

Instead of replying, Jerome gazed intently at | 
the red likeness of a peacock on the chimney- | 
screen, and tried to look as though he had not | 
heard Billy’s question, 


3ut Billy was aching to 
tell about the number of negroes his father | 
owned; so, without long waiting, he repeated | 
the question. 

*‘How many hands does your aunt own?” 

He was suspicious, from Jerome’s manner, | 
that the number was nothing to brag of; but he 
was unprepared for the answer, given in the one 
syllable, “Six;’—so unprepared that he cried 
out, as if shocked,— 

“Why, aren’t you ashamed? 
four hundred.” 

Jerome was ashamed. 


My pa’s got 


He was not a coward. 

He would 

defend a girl 

He was always ready to ven- 

ture into ticklish places in pursuit of sport, 

while on a coon or *possum hunt, he always | 
showed grit. 

And now he would not stoop to misrepresent 
his aunt’s means. He would not even apologize 
for the number, six; but if he could have been 
spared the telling of it toa boy who hailed from 
a plantation of four hundred slaves, he would 
have been very, very glad. 

As he sat there, with a burning at his heart, 
he heard footsteps and voices in the next room. 
He turned his head, hoping that it was his Cousin 
Volney, come from her lessons. 


] 


ean slim body an. time to 


or a weaker boy. 


Mrs. Beck soon reappeared at the door, accom- 
panied by a girl of perhaps fourteen, who wore 
a balzareen dress, though the time was Novem- 
ber. But November in this clime was fair of 
feature, and breathed only mildness. The bal- 
zareen was almost white, with great bouquets of 
bright flowers sprinkled over it. The colors 
were rich and bright, in harmony with the girl’s 
chestnut. hair, brown eyes and clear cheeks, in| 
which there always seemed a blush just start- 


| ing. 


The skirt scarcely reached to the knee; from 


| which, to the black kid slippers, there hung 


over the white stockings large loose pantalets of 
white linen, worked in herring-bone pattern, 
and ruffled with linen cambric. 

The slippers were held to the shapely foot by 
half-inch ribbons, crossed on the instep, and 
tied in a double bow on the outside of the ankle. 

The dress-skirt was very unlike the scant, 
pinned-back skirts of recent fashion. It was cut 
in straight widths, and was, consequently, no | 
wider at the hem than at the top, where it was 
gathered to the close-fitting ‘“‘hody.”’ 

It was worn over six or eight full, stiffly- 
starched petticoats, so that this girl in her teens 
looked much the shape of a full-blown peony, or 
rather, like a spread umbrella. 

And wasn’t she a sight to behold—this Volney 


| Gates? you ask. 


That’s just the question Volney used to ask 
when her grandma told about the girl who wore 
gored dresses in the good old times when grand- 
ma was in her teens. 

“This is your cousin, Volney Gates,’’ Mrs. 
Beck said to Jerome. 

The boy rose from his chair, his face aflame, | 
irresolute as to how he should meet his cousin. 
But Volney, with ready tact and frankness, 


} autumn of one year, in the iine September ; 
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though with heightened color, went straight op 
to him, took his hand, and raised her fac 3 
for a kiss. This Jerome gave, thong 
smothering confusion, 

“I'm glad to see you,” she said. 

“IT am, too,” stammered Jerome, and Uen 
amended it by saying, “IT mean, Pm elad t _ 
you, too.”’ 

(To be continued.) 
oe +o 
For the Companion. 
HOW THE THIEVES WERE 
CAUGHT. 

When a boy, the narrator of the following «i 
ture lived on a farm in the State of Maing 
town in which the farm was located was seq 
by the Androscoggin River from a large: 
which is the seat of the well-known B— ( 

There were often wild boys there as st 
and even on our side of the river we not 
quently were made to suffer from their 
pranks. 

There was one class of sophomores who } 
larly distinguished themselves by their noecturn 
raids into the surrounding country. Three or ir 


of the members of this class, said to have he: 
sons of rich men in the South and West, duri: 


used frequently to hire one or more teams frou the 
livery-stables, and start out bent upon all sorts of 
thieving. 

Thieving is a harsh word, yet thieving it was, and 
pretty mean thieving, too, even though the 
men did it for sport. 

Hardly any household article left out doors over 


night was safe from them. They would carry otf 
anything—not too big for a horse to draw. 

The family living on the farm next below us lost 
one night a wash-tub containing clothes, whieh lad 
been left in soak on the kitchen piazza. 

Only a few nights after, my father lost an ox-yohke, 


with bows, staple and ring allin it. A week or two 
later, when the leaves had fallen, a neighbor saw 
the yoke in the top of a great maple-tree beside the 
road, half a mile from the house. 

These are specimens of their pranks. What they 
especially seemed to delight in was the stealing of 
garden sauce and other farm produce. [ft was said 
that they used to hold “barbecues” Saturdays in t! 
pine woods just south of the college, and roast and 
boil in wasteful profusion the spoils thus taken from 





| the farmers. 


My father had that year a fine field of corn and 
pumpkins. After the corn had been harvested, of 
course the yellow pumpkins showed to great ad 
vantage in the bare field. 
largest I have ever seen Wes ber ex 
traordinary that we intended to take them to the 
County Fair which was held in our town every year 
about the 10th of October. 

One night several of the largest of these pump 
kins disappeared. By wheel tracks we knew that a 
carriage had been driven along in the road opposite 
the field, and had there been turned, as if the occn- 
pants had gone back. 

We heard from the pumpkins next day. The col 
lege boys had made them into huge heads, with 
openings in each for the features ef a face, and 
had set them upon gate-posts before the houses over 
at B—, with candles inside to light up the gro- 
tesque countenances. 

The next night my brother Frank and I went toa 
husking-bee at the “Bay.” We did not get home 
till nearly twelve o'clock. Just as we turned i: 
the yard, Frank said to me, “Isn't that a top-buggy 
standing up there in the road?”’ 

It looked like one, for the night was not very 
dark. While we sat in the wagon endeavoring to 
assure ourselves if our conjectures were correct, we 
saw the figure of a man get over the wall beside the 
field. 

“It’s those college chaps,” Frank exclaimed, “after 
more pumpkins! Let’s go for them!” 

“Better run down and get Libe C——,” I said. 

Libe worked on the farm next to ours, and liad 
been to the husking with us. 
eular boy. 


Some of them were the 


Three or fou: 


He was a large, mus- 
I thought if we were going to have an 
encounter with the thieves, it would be well to have 
a strong reinforcement, so I ran for Libe while 
Frank hastily unharnessed our horse. 

Libe was just going to bed when I reached th: 
house. 

“Oh, we can't catch ’em!’ he said. “They've got 
a fast horse, and they'll drive like fury.” 

“Then let’s go horseback,”’ I said. 

“That we can do;” 
to the barn for Mr. R 

Tran back. Frank had just taken the horse | 
our wagon. There was another work-horse in the 
barn; I wasn’t long bridling him. We did not -top 
for saddles. Frank caught up a goadd-stick and 
mounted, and I took the heavy whip from the wagon 
and jumped upon the work-horse. By the time we 


and out he turned and went 
*s old Nanee. 





were ready Libe came up at a canter. 


Up the road we could still see the buggy, and rot 
foritata gallop. Three fellows were just getting 
over the wall, each with two big pumpkins in lis 
arms. They saw us, and knew our object. 

“Pile in! The Philistines are coming!” we heard 
one exclaim to the others. 

“Here, you pumpkin thieves,” Frank shout: 
“drop those pumpkins!” 

“Not much!” one shouted back. 
you can!” 

They tossed the pumpkins into the buggy. Two of 
the young fellows scrambled into it also. There wos 
not room for the third thief. He sprang on behind. 


“Get them if 
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D fhe whip was then laid on the horse, and the animal | hops was set, was of brick. It was here that the | mined to repiain on watch all night, for we meant cording to size. Bows of lancewood, snakewood, 
“ started into a run just as we galloped up. sophs had stopped the night they made the jacko’-| they should not escape, and that they should suffer | yew, and other foreign woods, cost from two to 
“Come on with your old racko’bones!” shouted | lanterns. The chips and trimmings of the pumpkins | for their fun. | eight dollars. 
e fellow on the back of the buggy. | were seen there next day scattered over the floor. | About four o'clock one of them hailed us, and| Target arrows will range, according to their 
fhen commenced the most exciting race that I} At length Nell declared that she had a plan that | asked if money would settle it. length, from two dollars and a half to tive dollars 
hn ever participated in. We soon were near enough to | she felt sure would be successful. | “Yes.” Frank told them. per dozen. Hunting arrows, with barbed piles, for 
® trike at the hind fellow. He was hanging on as! “Go to the field and get the melons that ~_ “Well, how much?” asked another. | large game, are still higher in price; while light 
st he could, and hooting at and chafling us. I | there!” she exclaimed. “There are several little items in our bill against | birding arrows, with pewter heads, are cheaper. 
g £ | ! ! 
is determined to give him a blow with my whip; | After supper Frank and I gathered them. There | you,” said Frank. ‘Forinstance, one tubof clothes, | | Bow-strings come at twenty, twenty - five, and up 
t he kicked out vigerously at my horse’s head | were two bushel baskets full. Nell had gone to Mr. | ten dollars; two buggy-loads of pumpkins, five dol- | to sixty cents each, and targets range in price from 
ery time L eame within reach, and yelled like an | R——’s after Cora R-——, who was a friend of hers. lars; bother to find an ox-yoke in a tall maple-tree, | one dollar to six dollars, 
Apache. We were going at fallspring. Their horse | In the evening they both came into the honse dressed | two dollars; sundries, three dollars. ‘Total, twenty | Quivers (with belt) made of tin, and covered with 
was in a keen run. The road was reugh, and the | in red hoods and thick shawls. Cora’s little brother | dollars.”’ light leather, cost from one dollar to two dollars 
j © 1 . 
l-puddles were frequent, for there had been | Benny, a boy nine or ten years old, was with them. | They declared they would not pay it. | anda half each. But for hunting excursions, quiv- 
heavy rains. | Nell told us we must take one of the baskets of | “Very well, then, as soon as it’s light, we shall | ers made of stifY harness leather, capable of holding 
When they went through one of the puddles, the | melons and a lantern, and bring with us Libe, for | take your horse and buggy and go for the sheriff.” | two or three dozen arrows, are best. 
wad and water would tly several feet high, and then | he might be needed. | “Go, if you wish to; no one cares!” Bracers, or arm-guards, will cost about a dollar. 
they would all whoop. Aiter he came to the house we all set off for the | A little after five Libe and I got into the buggy | These are to protect the left arm from the blows and 
Going through those ‘piteh-ups,? the fellow be- | old hop-house. Nell would not tell us her plan at and turned to go to B——. chafing of the bow-string. 
hind was bounced severely. He held on, however, | first. She was full of mischief; so was Cora. | The sophs heard us, and called out to us to wait a The three-tingered shooting-glove for the right 
iwh he must have been bruised and smeared with | At the hop-house we ate a melon or two, and then | moment. Then they offered fifteen dollars, and | hand, having the finger-ends of some stiff smooth 
mud. | waited for the moon to rise. It did not rise till | finally said that they would pay the twéhty to be | leather, is sold fora dollar, But an old kid or lisle- 
For three miles the race continued. Then the nearly nine o'clock that night. We knew the sophs | “out of the beastly hole.” thread glove will answer nearly as well. Many, 
heavy load began to weary their horse. Frank | would not be likely to make their raid before ten. | We told them to hand out the money through a too, will tind that they do not need a “bracer.” 
: | 
whipped up his horse to dart past them, and so catch | It was fully that hour when we heard a carriage | crack they had made in the door. At first they | How to Shoot 
rs b » bridle. Just as he was site sir |coming up the road. While still twenty or thirty | tucked out a suspicious-looking twenty-dolla % . ; . 
" the by the bridle. Just . he wa: Dh se ite their oes ne ieee . z ws | ee ane ieee age saci siaxste — | There is but one way to shoot well, and it is better 
buggy, they threw out a big pumpkin right under | rods away, we saw that it was a top-buggy. | It was no doubt a counterfeit bill, Frank pushed it | to adopt that at tl itset 
—— 9 ‘ y r } 2 | to adop hat ¢ we outset, 
his horse’s feet. | “It’s the sophs,”’ whispered Nell. ‘Now set the | back and told them that that bill would not answer. | ne ! : : : . 
5 | ye 2 eet * : | First, brace the bow; that is to say, string it. For 
3 fhe horse stumbled, went partly on its knees | basket of melons here in front of the door. Put the | They demurred a while, and after some grumbling, Dc aces cache coc ‘ ' TI t 
. - . , A ® a \¢ OW should never be put away str g. ’ 
e wit into the diteh,and Frank was nearly thrown | lantern by it. You, Benny, sit down beside the | passed out two tens in greenbacks. | the arrow noeck on tl ae witl aa ri “ : > 
: M “ 9 S i »urre ock © 1 string ryour rig : 5 
if over its head. basket and go to cutting a melon. The rest of you By this time five or six more men and boys had seitheioand Thnk ns the I iN ee on eae 
a " : x ie : eve P re grasps the handle o e bow, hold- 
At that the thieves set npa shout of laughter, and | must slip out at the little back door, and keep out | come up. Quite a crowd was gathering. Libe and ni te Giaaainin oe ie coal : = ‘ 
ie P 2 ‘ . s g ‘ LA 4 ‘ e arro ) iw string. 
l ealled to us to try it again. | of sight behind the hop-house till you are wanted.” | Frank knocked away the props and let the thieves Hook the tives sselaiesil Gaels , _ ios the 
y ‘ ‘ - oo e rst, second ane lire iwers under ) 
4 In the meantime L had dashed up behind, and had | She and Cora sat down beside the basket and fell | out. T did not know but they would attempt to tisgs by e a 
6 . | : F as ste string, taking the arrow between the first and second. 
improved an opportunity to get one good cut at the | to devouring musk-melon, retaliate when they got out. They looked as if they : 5 ‘ z 
y ) & £ ; ; 3 ly 4 ’ . Now, with the left hand, turn the bow till it 
er rear fellow’s legs. The buggy came on up the hill. It was the sophs. | would like to do it, bat after some talk and chaff - ‘ 4 : “es : 
: cS " —= - 4 ; nis stands perpendicularly before you, your left hand 
iT “You hairy barbarian!’ he screamed; “Id like to | They had come round by another road, had tried the | back and forth (about the two *Delilahs,” as they | eatinded towards tin dene’ ‘ . 
. | x a p 2x Tender ‘ aras e target, 
ret at vou for a minute!” | melon-patch and found—no melons. | called the girls), they got into their buggy and drove “ . e . > 
ak eae bl 1 f| Coming to the hop-honse heard Adeniv.| away justatter su “i Draw with your right and push firmly with your 
o 7, Y y whe > > -house, we If 8 oniy | away just after s rise. : . 
st I was whipping up for another blow when one a sie « z sii 1 ee cs ie nde on : vj nrise | left hand till the arrow-head rests on the lowest 
| lows in fr s ‘ rew ¢ ‘ »xels f y voice, “Look ere, fe y8,—jus er - : : : 
id Gre tenors tite men wpane bag vn pees Drees eth eee ras sic alice i | +o joint of your left forefinger. Your right hand will 
behind. It came within a hand’s breadth of my | look there aa m . al ,; ‘ | si stata dideaaiae | now touch your right ear. 
sak hheul. Ho, ho! — Prong ions eon be I | Look straight and hard at the centre of the tar 
' — re a . . ins > | ectared.—as we Ly ig) © ne « 26 
wo “Pll stop your fun!’ he shouted, and ina moment | stared,—as He wo y ne it a such ve re wa! | ARCHERY. | get, but do not even glance at your arrow. Blindly 
> came ras ASV > the The > Sf ‘G -eve zy ye fe es! Th: : a : A ; ns PG a 

— more another came. It was not easy to dodge Shem then:one - a yeiee ee Mir ones! That Archery is coming in fashion. It will not be long | direct your arrow by your sense of fec/ing. Let go. 

the . . . we, s » ge siles rz ’r sre ye ge mn : : | one ‘ 7 Sn x 

the it such short range, and the huge missiles rather | looks = “1 Pease gee cote | before the ringed targets will be seen, and the mel-| ‘The above are the directions given by Mr. Mau 

Raph ns back. . ‘ a ike serena 1 tl a low twang of bow-strings heard, on many a lawn | rice Thompson, of Indiana, than whom there is no 
EPC ‘ i e > village “T say , dears,’”’ excels ad ¢ "ou see : ate | nti ‘ 

ey Meanwhile » We had run through one little village, | I say, my — 5 : x¢ (a ano ani you seem | and mead, from Maine to Texas. better living authority. 
of and were ittling down towards the toll-bridge oe | to have had — uck ¢ any we. Divide with us,| 1 ig remarkable how popular this amusement is| Never try to “take aim,” nor sight along the 
id the Androscoggin. The tollman heard us coming. janet — Wt bear you ¢ sane ers . , | becoming. There seems to be a fascination about it | arrow as if it were a gun-barrel, but shoot from your 
" > ¢ sje > vy * © 3 it yey vu “J ’ erie »/ ar * ~T } ‘ a e - 3 om * 

the He had just let a belated team through, and stood | No, indeed, we won Mi oe d Cora, tartly. “You | tat few can resist, now that attention has been di- | general sense of direction. Stick to this rule, even 
ue holding his lantern on the steps of his little house. — rer ses sida ania «] , | rected towards it. The dealers in bows and areh- | if at first your shots are very wild. 

Raat a coming ¢ sue a rate > y “ »]l se 1? » > “% ‘B , . nek. 2 : : : 
— ng us coming at such a rate a he shouted, Well said?” shouted on¢ But by em I reck | ery tackle can scarcely supply the demand. When done shooting, even for an hour, unstring 
“Stop!’ I thought best - pull a dg for there was | on you ve got the very melons we were after! Come, | Clubs of merry boys and girls, young ladies and | the bow. Give it a rest. Never put it away strung. 
ws ten dollars = jus seeming tay" tet ame me sie,” and at ot Ge Saggy Gay ot Gees | young gentlemen, and those not so young, are or- After each day's shooting, rub and polish it with 
of put on the whip still harder, arson ; s | ganizing in many of our cities and large towns. | oil; or, better still, with a mixture of oil and wax. 
, j » ‘lose ate y . ¢ > rls sprang seiz » baske ae A lls 2 

by Phe tollman jumped to close the gate. It ve At that the girls spr me Ses ized the basket be | Indeed, it appears as if archery would soon almost | A bow demands even more care than a rifle. It 

the male to swing quiekly, and I think he would have | tween them, and ran with it into the hop-house. | pera place both of croquet and finger-smashing | should alwaya be keptin a dry chest or closet, and 
r econo burt one of those young seamps stoed | The sophs sched after thom, erring, “Crtch ’em'! po : coef ae cigk : 
af , se: ix : ki t tt Kiss’ wake? livide!” ‘ | base-ball. | will do better service if hept wrapped in oil-skin or 

— up, and with both hands threw a pumpkin at the ee Se eee aera rene . -,| Aclub forming for target practice should consist | green baize. The object is to keep all moisture out 
u tollman’s head. In they went, and as they ran in, out came Nell | : ¥ a - . a ee 

: : ao ? ft | of at least four members, but a larger number than | of the grain and fibre of the wood. 
H gedit, and past they went like an arrow, | and Cora at the back door, and buttoned it. At the | a A 
= pee | > e | that will make a merrier company. | vee 
1D and through the long, dark bridge. The gate swung | same instant Libe darted round the corner and shut | : | Home-Made Bows. 

ta just in time to stop us. The tollman was very | the front door, hasped it and put props against it. | Bows. | Not only the bows, but the arrows and the entire 

site angry. Before we could make him understand the | Frank and I were putting props against the little If the bows are purchased, they should not be steel | outfit, can of course, be made at home, if for any 

| } & proj & e ay ; 
uu matter, the thieves had got over the bridge and were | back door. It was all done in less than three sec- | bows or metallic bows of any sort. The only bow | reason a person does not wish to purchase them. 
near the college, where we did not care to follow | onds,—before they had time to even mistrust what | Worthy of the name is the long bow, made of some | — It is not necessary that the bow should be made 

( t F we were doing. | good live, springy wood, such as second - growth | fromany one particular kind of wood. Mulberry, 

vith However, we had foreed them to throw over most | We had them in a pretty streng place, too. It was | White-ash, hickory, lancewood, lemonwood, snake- | hickory and red oak, are all suitable, and Lhave seen 

= | 4 e ‘ r}i aw | . . . 

nd of the pumpkins, and we heard that they had to pay | dark as midnight in there now the door was shut. | wood, or English yew. | good bows of hazel, white maple and even of pop- 
er twenty dollars to satisfy the bridge owners. They seemed to think at first that it was Benny 

yro- They did net eare much for that, however, for not | who had shut the door. ‘Here, you young cub,” one | ¢ —=————SS 

more than two days after they rode past our house. | of them shouted, ‘open that door, or we will griddle | en — ——_ a eee 
toa It was evidently a reconnoitering tour; but the | you!” | 
ne pumpkins had been gathered. Then they threw themselves against it to burst it | 
nto Phey drove slowly along the road below the field. | open. It did not give way. Three or four times i 
MEY fhere they saw something we were quite anxious | they threw their weight against the door, but the =, 
they should not see. props held fast. I then went and hitched their | w = i 
y On a little flat between the aan 00 field and the horse , 80 he would not run away. ; | Hitherto, English- hes: ihetee As eoatlan 

5 to house, we had planted a late varietylof pop-corn, In When I came back they had adopted a milder iat a SSSss, — ‘ : 

; * we a 5 . | made bows of yew have Za” -— a much in the kind of 

, we the middle of the pop-corn patch, so as to be hidden | tone. “TI say, little fellow, let us out of here. We . ; 

‘ s ° | been held to be supe- wood as in having the 

the by it, was a nice bed of water and musk-melons, won't hurt you. Open the door, and you shall have | _. on b uteassso . 

é : : : : ’ rior to all others, and i: —_— — — — piece well seasoned, 
rhe family chad eaten several of the ripened | fifty cents,” one of them said. ti . » z 
fter ! till eight twent | deservedly so; but this BOWS AND ARROWS and choosing a live, 
l€ ) ms ’ here ‘re s -) 2c ye ; " . ihe jieeri ani ‘“ vs ak > " | ys S / ARK Ss. : 

f melons, but there wert il eighteen or enty Then Libe jeeringly said, “It will take more than year there are manu- springy stick to. start 

we nes on the vines. acai fifty cents to get you out of this little scrape. factured in America with. 

- I ink and I had eut up “ : i ec * uh orn | We've been after you for some time, and we've fine lancewood, ash and anakewood bows, that are The writer once made a very powerful bow from 
u ol the day before; that left the me ion- eX = trapped you at last. You've stolen all the wash- | every whit as good as the English bows in quality, | the unwrought limb of a seeond-growth hemlock, 
: a 2 a a a oe _— an —evare vk dprenepdionen pumpkins that | and far superior in artistic finish. And the same | whieh had been lying under cover for a year or 
m ithe read. — 7 you'll be likely to steal for some time to come. | sia ie said ofarrows. more, and was as dry asa bone, And he once got a 

inve « the e« “we s ‘re y rs s 21 The av be -ni it is so . . ” > : : : 

i re \ we - Ke boy a py we s ~ That may be fun for you, but to night setheg our turn. Bows are of various “weights. By weight is good bow out of the broken “tongue” of a mowing 
‘ punpkin-tield ao evi ; en the me pit ee We've got quite a little bill against you. meant the number of pounds in strength required to | machine, which was of tough white-ash; and another 

t turner . »> to sir vey, ¢ my ‘ #3: at » > “von're 2 , re . . : . : . 
P ined back the top of their mee? uni — “Oho,” said one of them, “you're the fellows we | draw the bow,—not the weight of the bow literally. | from an old sleigh-shaft, which was either of oak or 
the em stoor > 80: o get: ‘tter view > > ‘Yr ni rou?”’ S ‘ . 5 
t Lup on the ‘ “ _ ; rT; ye sire a fooled the other night, are you’ A thirty-pound bow is held to be about the right | hickory; it was so old and brown, it was hard to de- 
tt eonte , that, » Abe > ‘ » very a.” an} ors c ¢ = 2 cS 
P Not nei ne : wn “ ; a “~ 1 wane worry Gaye," ente Preah. ° weight fora lady, ora lad of ten or twelve. One | termine which; and this last would throw an arrow 
g £ land mounted the ee ey , and looked in “Well, what do you propose to do about it?” one | needs to be able to draw it without too great effort; | with amazing force. 
tl tion of > te ting fr . °m aske = = ils 
n of the tempting frui , of them asked. ; ; | in a word, steadily. Mr. Thompson says that the back of a bow should 
It 1 » ni »3 before tea- Pr ¢ “ > se Ee ’ re on | . peng’ 
; sa few minutes before tea time. Mothe ra We propose to keep you here till morning, the n | Fora youth of sixteen or twenty, a fifty-pound | be made flat, and the inside round. The flat back 
is 1) wend ta cams afr » bac . » sheriff sve woun tas a ag : : at ; 
Nell happened to rs pooner igh . t " md for the sheriff and give youn taste of jail life, bow may prove the best weight. There are higher | must follow the grain of the wood exactly. How 
+} as : Fi » gsc F 7 Abe. 2 : : P : “ 
v. Nell was that fa attending school at| said Lib ‘ : weights, running up to seventy-five, eighty, and a | much it should be shaved down ean only be deter- 
rom iN Hill, but had come home for a few days to “We'll see about that!” they exclaimed. Then | , ng . : a 
ata : ‘ ‘ 31 id 1 ‘ f joi ; 1} 1 | hundred pounds. mined by trying it, at times, as you work it. 
e her prepare for the fair. She was a wide- y ‘ ce sts ore atter | . ‘ 
r prepare for the fait . —— wha e-} they: got ate sce ut ab een “es ballad A hundred-pound bow is a powerful weapon, suf- If horn tips are used, they can be carved from the 
» rloand had often attended social gatherings | the door in earnest. Every blow made it crack. IT) . . ‘ x es psi ’ ag . nthe 
3 a z ficient to bring down a deer, a bear, or even a tiger. | ends of two cow-horns, having first soaked the 
' . and knew some of the college students, thought they would break it. We planted half-a- | The old English rule that the bow should be of the ‘ hey . dere 
\t the supper-table Nell langhed and said, “Wel, | dozen more props, and piled big stones against it. | aaa me a lie person's height who uses it, is. soft in warm water, At the centre of the how, glue 
3! gth as > person's heig ses it, iss as es sili aes Deiat a las 
ewe I ,onr melons are ‘spoken for.” They battered the door for half an hour steadily, This r ‘ Bat “ona hand-piece of velvet or baize. [tis then ready 
: = r . “*| very good one. This rule has its exceptions, how- | ¢,. stringing. Very good bow-strings can be made 
0 ivse after hearing from them what they had | and there was some spicy and I'm afraid pretty ever ft isa i a “a th aK eal is 
Y t Tae aie . . ~ Zi is iolked talk | : rom common shoemaker’s thread, or, as it is gen- 
, : ntase : See Se Or ee eee ee ene — . . Arrows vary in length to suit the bow, from six- | araqyy ealled, “shoe-thread.” Bow-strings should 
5 f lark that night. Meantime, Benny and the girls had gone home. | teen inches to three feet. The point or head of an ae a clare Gast ceie tale 
) ae it IT do wish we could catch those seamps!"’| They sent Mr. R to the hop-house, and he), a a “ P ede a Pes , 
: : arrow is called the pile; the shaft is termed the I alii neroectho teat tales tote a mt of 
I \ said. “Just trap ‘em, and completely get the | brought three or four other men living in the gtelus tie eobeint tio dentiored ead: the nosk. All nimaking arrows, the fr ung to hy ought © 
eard tterof ‘em! It would do me a hundred dollars’ | vicinity : : : “ ey is to have the stele, or shaft, perfectly straight. 
— sh : . we am | arrows must be feathered on two, or, better still, OM | ciay gy anion ‘be obtained fr cat 
f good!” The tires: nophs were Tall of grit. “They Rene Ory= | nn. cians oe the ataim rear the nock<c1iGr WH |e ne SFOMY, SURAIBNY- 
ut \!! through supper plans were discussed as to the | ing to get out, and threatening to thrash the whole : ; ae : RPO: ; | grained pine or northern spruce. The writer one 
“ 1 A 1 : : f = : : the feathers of birds, or with hair-cloth,—and the made some good steles from the sprouts of a clump 
¢ thed by which to trap the thieves with | crowd of us, when they did get ont; and possibly | steles of all arrows shonld be perfectly straight. apni he ; al 
otic t inder. About half a mile from our farm,| they would, for they were desperate, and we were | of green osier, 
road to B—-, there was an old hop-house, | none of us fighting characters, But we had them in | The Cost of Bows, ete. 1 recollect that T made the heads of these osier 
ro of W hops had been enred for baling. | too strong a box; they couldn’t burst it. | Good well-finished bows of sccond-growth ash and | arrows heavy by boring out the heart of the sprout 
wis I 2 number of seasons it had not been used.| There was some droll conversation back and forth, | other American woods will this season be sold at | ot that end with a gimlet, and juserting an ordinary 
ind, T 


s 


Tie basement, where the furnace for drying the | not worth the while to repeat, Several of ns deter: | from one dollar to three dollars, or even more, ac | ten-penny nail, 
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But if you wish to make arrows with barbed, 
or bodkin points, it is better to buy the points, | to my heels and fled ignobly until I gained an 
or have them made by a smith. These points | open space. 
ean then be inserted in a slit in the stele, and se- | huge cat charging at his heels. 
cured by a wrapping of twine or wire. For | shaft, but in my haste, made a clear miss. 
bird-arrows, blunt pewter heads can be run, or | 
moulded, on the ends of the shafts. | 


‘As it crashed down through the bush, I took 





an arrow in the animal's flank, while it was so 


The most delicate part of arrow-making is to | close to me that I shot at it twice with my pistol, | spect is a wise one. 


properly feather the arrows, 
feathered on three sides, near the nock end of 
the stele. arrow in about the middle of its long body. 
First, mark the three sides each a third of the | “This weakened it somewhat, and gave me a 
circumference of the stele apart. Then peel off | chance to send a round-pointed arrow through 
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ARCHERY 


the outer skin of a goose-wing feather with the | its right shoulder. And at this juncture, Cresar 
rushed in and closed up the fight with a few 


tremendous blows from a iong pine knot.” 


broad vane attached, and glue one of these vanes 
to each of the three sides, 

Feathers from the wing of a duck, or those of ia 
VETOES. 


On the 29th of April President Hayes returned 

| to the House of Representatives, with his objec- 
A good target can be made of pasteboard, and | tions to its passage, the Army Appropriation 

set up ina split stick, stuck inthe ground; and! Bill, ‘That was the fourth time he had exercised 

arm-guards ean be gotten up from a piece of | the veto power conferred upon him by the Con- 

firm, polished leather, with elastic bands to hold | stitution. 

it upon the arm. 


a partridge, or common barn fowl, will answer, 
but those from a goose-wing are held to be best. 
The vanes are sometimes dyed searlet, which 





assists in finding the arrow. 


On the Ist of May the question upon passing 
the bill over the veto was taken by Congress, 
and as there was not a two-thirds majority in 
Now we will tell how Mr. Thompson, whom | favor of its passage, the bill was lost. 
we have quoted, shot a panther down in Florida, | The exercise of the veto power by Presidents 
where he was bow -shooting with his brother | has been very rare. Since the Constitution was 
Will. They had with them a hound, and a} adopted, the average has been barely one veto a 
negro cook named “Cresar.”” year, and most of the vetoes have been sent in 
by five Presidents. 

Gen. Grant, in his eight years of service, 
were equally sound asleep in their tent, they | vetoed twenty-six bills, Almost all of them were 
were all suddenly startled by the hound, which | private bills involving some principle which the 
made such a tremendous rush after something | President 
that it knocked down the tent, 


Shooting a Panther with a Bow. 





One night, while Mr. Thompson was sound 
asleep in a hammock, and his brother and Cawsar 


regarded as important. The only 
Mr. Thompson | great public measure vetoed by him was that 
jumped out of the hammock, seized his bow and | known as the “Inflation Bill of 1874,’ which 
quiver, and ran after the hound, while Will and | failed to pass after the veto. Only two of the 
Cyesar were shouting and straggling out from | twenty-six were passed finally, in spite of the 
beneath the tent. 

“TL tore after the hound,” 


“through slush and brush, 


President's objections. 
says Mr. Thompson, | 
Will and Cvesar were 


President Johnson stands second in the num- 
| ber of his vetoes, which were seventeen. The 
coming after me, as Leould tell by their shouts. | bills objected to were all public bills. Most of 
A run of half a mile brought me up with the | them were on subjects connected with the recon- 
hound. struction of the Southern States. Fifteen of 

“LE found him barking and snapping savagely | these bills were passed over the executive veto, 
in the centre of a circular tuft of water-bushes, 


and two only failed. 
on the top of a clump of which T saw the pan-| Gen. Jackson vetoed twelve bills. President 
ther, in a crouching attitude, its eyes flaming, | Tyler nine, and Mr. Pierce nine. Five of those 
its hair erect, and its claws spread out, the very | objected to by Mr. Pierce were the oniy ones 
picture of fury, Twas within forty feet of it} that were passed after the veto. They all au- 
before L was aware of the fact. | thorized internal improvements, which were 
“L started back before the wild glare of its| favored by the Whigs, and opposed by the 


eyes. ‘The animal really looked twice its natu- | Democrats. the conversation into a serious vein. A secre- 
raul size. My nerve came to me ina moment, | During the eight years Washington was Presi- | tary had spoken of the feeling of duty which | 
however. Fixing a broad-headed arrow to the 


| dent, only two vetoes were sent to Congress. 
string, Ecentred my gaze full in the face of the 
eat, and drew steadily till I felt the barb tonch 
my left knuekles,—this told me that Thad put on 


a weight equal to eighty pounds, 


Jefferson, ‘Taylor or Fillmore. Mr. Monroe, who 
| Was President eight years, vetoed only one bill, 
then T let go. | and Mr. Lincoln returned one resolution, but no 
“No doubt Twas a little excited, but I did not | bill, 
bad shot. The arrow struck the ani-| by Polk, four by Buchanan, and four thus far 
mals ear, and cutting across its neck, passed 


make a 


through the point of its shoulder, | time ninety-four. 
“You have seen a thying-squirrel spread itself 


The practice, it will be seen, is much more 
out as thin as a bit of 


buckskin, and common of late than it was formerly. 


Well, 


sail 


slowly off from the top of a tree. like a 


first sixty-four years of the Government under 


huge tlying-squirrel, wounded, infuriate, terri-| the Constitution, there were only thirty-two 

ble, that eatamount transformed itself into a | vetoes: in the last twenty-five years, there have! talk themselves out of it. 
monster bat, and sailed right out into the air} been sixty-two. It is still not common enough 

towards me 


to take away the respect which should be paid 


“Tshall never forget the glare of the thing's | to such messages. 
eves as it shot level along the tops of those In some State governments, vetoes are as 
serubby little trees somewhat lower than my 
head, Of course it fell short of me; but for the 


Hayes returned the Army bill to Congress, the 
Governor of New York sent eight veto messages 
| to the Legislature of that State, 


second or two it remained in the 


air, I felt 
it would strike me full in the face. 


sure 








by Hayes, making the total number up to this | 


stinct. 


In almost all the Governments of the world 


an absulute or limited veto power resides in the 


The hound followed me, with the | Chief of State, whatever may be his title,—King, 
I let go another | Emperor, or President. 


In some countries, the 
right is freely exercised; in others, as in Great 


“At this moment, Will came up and lodged | Britain, it is seldom or never used. 


The provision of our Constitution in this re- 
The President can check 


They should be | being here unable to use my bow. The hound | the hasty impulses of Congress, but he cannot 
|wave it a yank or two; and Will got another | prevent the enactment of measures upon which 


the two Houses are very strongly bent. The 
veto power thus becomes a decidedly conserva- 
tive influence upon Congress, without being 
dangerously obstructive. 


There are very few measures so imperatively | 


necessary to the public welfare that it would be 
a serious injury to the country to delay the pas- 
sage of them until a new President could be 
elected. If the people have set their hearts upon 
the passing of any law, they have full pewer to 
accomplish their object by making choice of a 
President and a Congress who will carry out 
their wishes. 
- +> _ 
For the Companion. 
WHERE ART THOU? 
Oh. who can stretch himself in ease 
Lefore the world’s great stirring deeds, 
Who indolently bow, 
When heroes, saints : 


Do after him unce 
“OU idler, where 








art thou?” 
From the German, 


+o 


BISMARCK. 

In the eyes of the multitude, Bismarck is a 
great but unscrupulous statesman, intent upon 
uniting Germany and making it the leading na- 
tion of Europe. As a man, he seems _ hard- 
headed, self- willed, and iron-handed. As a 
ruler, he is looked upon as the incarnation of 
the despotic spirit, a believer in force, an infidel 
as to moral suasion. 

Many persons who sympathize with his policy 
censure the means by which he executes it. 
They do not consider that so long as that policy 
is threatened from within and without, the 
Chancellor must trust in force; nor do they read 
the lesson of the centuries, Force must rule until 
Right reigns, 

The fact is not apprehended by the unthink- 
ing multitude, that the work of grafting a states- 
man’s policy into the organic life of a nation, 
requires, like grafting a fruit-tree, excision, in- 
cision, pressure and time. 

But it is not of Bismarck’s policy we would 


write, but of that which few credit him with | 


possessing,—his religious belief. 


his religion is the foundation of his policy. 

Dr. Busch, one of the statesman’s secretaries, 
in a recent book, ‘Bismarck in the Franco-Ger- 
man War,” narrates incidents, and reports pri- 
vate conversations which justify this assertion. 

On the eve of his leaving Berlin to join the 
army, the Chancellor partook of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. The solemn rite was celebrated in his own 


room, that it might not appear as an exhibition | 


of official piety. 

One morning, Bismarck was called suddenly 
from his bed to see a French general. Dr 
Busch, on entering the bedroom, just after the 
chief had left it, found everything in disorder. 
On the floor was a book of devotion, “Daily 
Watechwords and Texts of the Moravian Breth- 
ren for 1870.”’ 
other, “Daily Refreshment for Believing Chris- 
tians.”” 


“The Chancellor reads in them every night,”’ | 


said Bismarck’s valet to Dr. Busch, seeing his 
surprise. 

One day, while dining with his staff, several of 
whom were ‘“‘free-thinkers,’? Bismarck turned 


pervaded the German Army, from the private to 


| Neither of the Adamses returned a bill, nor did | the general. 


Bismarck caught the idea and tossed it still 
higher. ‘The feeling of duty,” he said, “ina 
man who submits to be shot dead on his post, 


Six vetoes were written by Madison, three | alone, in the dark, is due to what is left of belief 


in our people. He knows that there is Some 


One who sees him when the lieutenant does not 
see him.” 


“Do you believe, Your Excellency,” asked a 


In the} secretary, “that they really reflect on this?” 


“Retlect?—no; it is a feeling, a tone, an in- 


If they reflect, they lose it. Then they 
“How,” 


Bismarck continued, “without faith 


ina revealed religion, in a God who wills what 


s good, in a Supreme Judge, and in a future 


i 
life, men can live together harmoniously, each 
plenty as blackberries. The day before President | doing his duty and letting every one else do his, 


I do not understand. 


There was a pause in the conversation, and | 


Strange as it | 
may seem to those who know only the Chancel- 

. . sos | 
lor, Bismarck is not only a religious man, but 


On the table by the bed was an- | 
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“If I were no longer a Christian,”’ he said, ‘‘] 
would not remain for an hour at my post. If | 
could not count upon my God, assuredly I should 
not do so on earthly masters. 

‘Why should I,” he continued, ‘‘disturb my- 
self and work unceasingly in this world, expos- 
ing myself to all sorts of vexations, if I had not 
the feeling that I must do my duty for God's 
sake? If I did not believe in a Divine order, 
which has destined this German nation for 
something good and great, I would at once give 
up the business of a diplomatist. 
titles have no charm for me.” 

There was another pause, for the staff were 
silent before this revelation of their chief's inner 
life. He continued to lay bare the foundations 
of his statesmanship. 

“Towe the firmness which I have shown for 
| ten years against all possible absurdities only to 

my decided faith. Take from me this faith, and 
you take from me my Fatherland. If 1 were 
not a believing Christian, if I had not the super- 
| natural basis of religion, you would not have 
had such a Chancellor.” 
“I delight in country life, in the woods and in 
| nature,” he said, in closing the conversation, 
“Take from me my relation to God, and I am 
| the man who will pack up to-morrow and be off 
| to Varzin [his farm] to grow my oats.” 
| The surprise with which these revelations of a 
| 
| 


| 


Orders and 





statesman’s inner life are read, is due to their 
singularity. Neither history nor biography are 
so full of instances of statesmen confessing their 
| faith in God, and in Christianity, at a dinner- 
table surrounded by ‘‘free-thinkers,’’ as to pre- 
| vent the reading of these revelations from being 
| both interesting and stimulating. 

“IT live among heathen,” said the Chancellor, 
as he concluded this acknowledgment that his 
religion was the basis of his statesmanship. “‘I 
| don’t seek to make proselytes, but Iam obliged 
to confess my faith.’ 


int a = 
WORK FOR GIRLS. 

In the public schools for girls in most of our large 
cities the positions of teachers are given to the grad- 
uates after passing a competitive examination. So 
severe is the course of study required to bear this 
examination that many weak girls sink under it. 

One very ambitious girl who had subjected herself 
to an intense mental strain for months to prepare 
for it, last fall failed to “pass,” and was taken out of 


the oxamination room a raving wanlac. 





She is now 
in an insane asylum,a burden on her mother, in- 
| stead of being her support, as she had hoped. 

Two sisters were in the upper class at the High 
School, in the same year as this poor girl. They were 
shrewd, practical, womanly girls, but dull so far as 
books were concerned, and unhappily both had in- 

herited a tendency to consumption. 
| It was their intention to become teachers. They 
| studied hard and faithfully, but twice the amount of 
| study was necessary from them than from pupils 
| with nimbler brains. At last they began to grow 
| wan and thin, were troubled with cough, pain in the 
| chest, etc. One day the younger laid down her pen. 

“There must be honorable ways to earn a living 
outside of books,” she said, “and I will find one.” 

She went to a large seed-farm near the city, and 
| secured a situation to sort and label packages of 
| flower-seeds. Her health rapidly improved in the 

pure country air, and she is now earning a good sal- 


* | ary, with the prospect of a better. 


| Her sister persisted in studying for the higher ex- 
|; amination, but is now obliged to give up from ill- 
health. She is a confirmed invalid. 

The moral of these facts for girls is, that while 
success as a scholar is desirable, it is not always pos- 
sible, nor is it ever worth ruined health. There are 
| countless ways in which a woman may earn her liv- 
ing, or make herself helpful to her family and the 
| world, outside of books. 
| In the Indianapolis public schools the girls are 

taught to sew, to fit and cut dresses, 
| in the right direction. 





This is a step 
For one girl who is ateacher, 

twenty will be wives and mothers, and find daily 
| need for skilled and trained fingers. 


+o 
PRESENCE OF MIND. 


A little time ago a young man died in Philadel 
| phia who was popularly known, from his swiftness 
} in running, as “Deer.” His story was a singular 

one, 

| A few years since he was a ragged, shrewd lad, 
peddling newspapers about the railway depots. One 
day he happened to be on the line of the Pennsy!- 
| vania Railroad when he saw an engine rushing 
down the track without any driver or tender. By 
some chance it had been separated from the cars, 


| and was driving on alone. 


The boy knew that it would meet an express train 
this side of the next station. He had about four 
minutes’ start, and darted down the track after it. 
The engine was, of course, not at full speed, yet no- 
body but Deer could have won in such a race. 

He did win; was cool enough to remember the 
signal to the station-keeper necessary to have the 
switch placed so that the engine would be turned on 


to another track. It was done just two seconds be- 


fore the express train went thundering by. 
| Deer, for this service, was granted by the Penn- 
the Chancellor then gave expression to his faith. | sylvania Railroad corporation a monopoly of the 
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newspaper 
from this he derives a handsome income. It was to 
the hoy’s coolness, as well as to his fleetness, that 
hundreds of human beings owed their lives. 

Another instance of the effect of presence of mind 
in the face of imminent peril occurred a few weeks 
ago in the city of New York, when a manufactory 
employing several hundred hands was found, by a 
poy of twelve, to be in flames. 

Instead of yelling fire, as most boys would have 
done, he went to the foreman and whispered to him 
his discovery. In five minutes the men were quietly 
dismissed, and it was not until they had reached the 
street that they knew the danger they had escaped. 

A panic would have inevitably resulted in great 
loss of life. 

Now boys cannot be taught swiftness of foot, but 
they can be taught self-control, and the rare ability 
of keeping their wits about them in sudden danger, 
which is a much more useful quality. 

‘ki yee ‘ 
RUDENESS REPROVED. 

Some men are rude in nature and rough in man- 
Their moral perceptions are obtuse. They 
delicacy; they feel with their thumbs. 

only be taught propriety by snubbing 


ners. 
have no 
They can 
them. 

Gen. Scott once met such a “snob” ata London 
dinner-party. The General, at the conclusion of the 
war of 1812—15, being on a visit to England, was in- 
yited to dine at Lord Holland’s. Several noblemen 
were present, and also the captain of the Bel/ero- 
phon, the vessel on which Napoleon was received 
when he yielded himself a prisoner, 

One of the noblemen was the Earl of Lauderdale, 
a near relative to the naval officer. This captain 
was loud and rude,and very jealous of the success 
of the American navy in the recent war, a feeling 
he shared with many English naval officers. 

Their jealousy led them to depreciate our naval 
victories. Whenever—they were in the habit of 
asserting—one of our vessels captured a British 
ship, the victory was due to the fact that the Amer- 
ican was superior in the size of the ship, and in the 
number of guns and men, to the Englishman. 
Americans, they said, built line-of-battle ships, and 
ealled them frigates. English vessels, on the con- 
trary, were just what they were named. 

After the ladies had retired, this captain, turning | 
to Scott, asked, in a sneering tone,— 

Americans continue to build line-of- 
battle ships, and to call them frigates?” 

“The Americans,” replied Gen. Scott, “have bor- 
rowed many excellent things from the mother coun- 


“Do you 


try, but they have also borrowed some that are dis- | 


creditable to both parties, and among these is the 
practice in question. 
Wher » le theo 


ya toe Cuervis 


she mounted forty-nine guns. 


vo from the French. 
You, however, rated | 


her on your naval list a thirty-six gun frigate; but 
when we captured her from you, we found on board | 


her original battery of forty-nine guns.” 
Scott,” said the Earl of Lauderdale, 
delighted with your reply to my kinsman.” 


“Gen. “Tam 
+@> 
AN IMPROVED “MAUD MULLER.” 
Doubtless, a majority of the readers of Whittier’s 


“Mand Muller” have wished that the poem had end- | 


ed with the marriage of the dignified judge to the 
fair hay-raker. An incident in the life of the ec- 
Judge Breckenridge, of Pittsburgh, would 
have justified such a pleasing jinale to the touching 
ballad. 

The judge, who was an independent sort of man, 
much given to having his own way, rode up, one 
day, toa tavern in a mountainous district in Penn- 
sylvania. A handsome girl appeared to offer her 
services as hostler. She mounted the horse, rode 
him off to a spring, and in returning, jumped him 
over a five-barred gate. 

The judge looked on with admiration. 
pleased him, and he made inquiries about her. 
proved to be the landlord's daughter, and to be so 
worthy that the judge resolved that she should be 
Mrs. Breckenridge. 

He proposed and was accepted. But there was an 
obstacle to immediate marriage. The girl was a 
diamond, but a rough one, and needed polish and 
setting before she could appear in the society in 
Which her intended husband moved. 

The judge took her to a lady in Philadelphia, 
the head of a fashionable school for girls. ‘What, 
sir, will you have her tanght?” asked the lady, after 
the judge had explained who was his charge and for 


what purpose he desired her education. 
” 


centric 


The girl 
She 


“Madam, dress and address. 

“Sir, it shall be done. 

And and that so effectually that Mrs. 
Breckenridge was noted as an elegant and accom- 
plished lady. 


it was; 


+o 

THE PYGMIES OF AFRICA, 

It is curious modern discoverers confirm 

strange stories told by Herodotus, who has been the 

He 

indulges in some garrulous tales of a tribe of pyg- 

ties, who carried on wars with the cranes, and with 
doubtful success. 

The crities have said, with great sagacity, that the 

historian must have been romancing on his own ac- 


how 


butt of the erities for his supposed credulity. 


count, or reporting fictions which he had been be- 
But mod- 
ern travellers have seen these pygmies, and confirm 
the truth of the historian’s narrative. 

Bayard Taylor was permitted to see two of them 
in a visit to the Khedive of Egypt. They were both 
less than four feet in height, and the larger one 


guiled into believing by crafty tongues. 


and book trade on its trunk route, and | 


-THE YOUTHS COMPANIO? 











ne 
id 








weighed only sixty-five pounds. Schweinfurth, a | 
German traveller, saw a number of them, and said | 
that Herodotus’ description of them would answer | 
equally well to-day. 

Another traveller reports their home to be in the 
South of Abyssinia, and that their tribal name is 
the Accas. He saw a number of them, and was per- 
mitted to gratify curiosity by measuring one and 
taking a portrait. The height was just thirty-nine | 
inches. The women were shy, and would not allow 
him to approach them. 

+o 


USE OF METAPHOR. 





The parasol, where the women wear no hats, is, 
| of course, an indispensable article for any out-door 
excursion, and the whole family of parasols and 
umbrellas in China is a marvel. They are generally 
made of silk or paper. 

+e 
A FAMILY OF SUFFERERS, 

In all times there are many culpably poor, but at 
present the number whom misforlune has made 
poor is remarkably large. Sad scenes like these are 
not uncommon now that the coarser kinds of labor 
are less liberally paid for: 

The attention of the Society for the Prevention of 








we do not notice how much we resort to it to express 
; our ideas. An English magazine calls attention to 
| the fact that custom has familiarized us with some 
| curious metaphors: 


constantly enriching language with rude metaphor- | 
ical forms. Among such metaphorical expressions 
as “killing” time, the “march” of intellect, ete., 
the best are being continually drafted off into ac- 
— language. 

*oetry, the unconstrained expression of more 
erystalline minds, produces a larger and finer crop 
of metaphor. “Solidity” of intellect, mental 
“grasp,” “sound”? doctrine, “sparkling”? conversa- 
tion, a “flash”’ of thought, “scattered” wits, *‘shat- 
tered’’ hopes, “breaking” the peace, “overthrow- 
ing” a political opponent, the “narrow circle” of a 
sect, speaking with “point,” or “weight,” the “in- 
fancy” of a schism, an “‘unquiet” fancy, a “load” of 
guilt, “seeds” of dissension, a ‘rooted’ belief, “car- 
rying” justice, “borrowing” light, “echoing” a 
thought, a “standing” 











admonition, a “sacrifice” of 
honor, monetary “entanglement,” 
friendships, ‘falling’ into a dispute, a “pillar” of 











commerce, “musty” morals, “rigid”? rules, ‘fair’ 
fame, “stooping” to flattery “overflowing” with 
love, “awakened” instinct, “fiery’’ temper,—these 


are metaphors grown so customary by use that we 
forget that they are metaphors at all. 

In “diseussing” a ‘subject,’ we forget altogether 
that the words mean radically the shaking asunder 
of something cast under or brought beneath us. 

- +2 
A STRIKING STORY. 

In the old cemetery at New Haven we used to be 
| shown a tomb of enormously heavy stones,—the 
grave of aman who planned it for himself in defi- 
| ance of the Angel of the Resurrection. Whether 

his impious challenge has ever been met by such a 
silent rebuke as the one here recorded, we 


Se 











A young German countess who lived about a hun- 
dred years ago was a noted unbeliever, and espe- 


She died when about thirty years of age, and before 
her death gave orders that her grave should be cov- 
ered with a solid slab of granite; that around it 
should be placed square blocks of stone, and that 
the corners should be fastened to each other and te 
the granite slab by heavy iron clamps. 

Upon the covering this inscription was placed, 
sy This burial- pl: Nee, purchased to all eternity, must 
hever be opene 

All that hums in power could do to prevent any 
change in that grave was done, but a little seed 
sproute d, and the tiny shoot found its way between 
the side stone and the upper slab and grew there, 
slowly but steadily forcing its way until the iron 
clamps were torn asunder, and the granite lid was 
raised, and is now resting upon the trunk of the 
tree, which is large and flourishing. 

The people of Hanover urd it with almost a 
kind of superstition, and speak in lowest tones of 
the wicked counte and it is natural they should, 
| for as L stood beside that grave in the old echureh- 
yard, it certainly impressed me more deeply than I 
can express.— Standard. 


+e 
AN OPEN SECRET. 
The little courtesies make one attractive. 
who are considerate are considered. 











Those 


noying. A gentleman of threescore and ten, whose 


friend: 

I will tell you the secret of our happy married life. 
We have been married for forty years. My bride was 
the belle of New York when I married her, and 
though I loved her for herself, still a lovely tlower 
is all the lovelier poised in an exquisite vase. 

My wife knew this, and true to her genuine refine- 
ment, has never, in all these forty years, appeared 
at the table or allowed me to see her less carefully 
dressed than during the days of our honeymoon. 
Some might call this foolish vanity; I call it real 
womanliness. 

I presume I should not have ceased to love her 
had she followed the example of many others, and 
considering the every-day life of home necessarily 
devoid of beauty, allowed herself to be careless of 
such small measures as dressing for her husband’s 
eye; but love is increased when we are proud of the 
object loved; and to-day I am more proud of my 
beautiful wife, with her silver hair and gentle face, 
than of the bride whose loveliness was the theme of 

svery tongue. Any young lady can win a lover; 
how few can keep them sue ch after years of married 
life! 








+o 
CHINESE LOVE OF FLOWERS. 

The love of tlowers is one of the Chinese passions, 
and is gratified by artificial imitations. Ina narrow 
street of Pekin, a daily fair is held, at which, fer 
half a mile, pith-paper and silk flowers are ex- 
posed for sale. 


Foreigners stand fascinated before the stands, 
watching the skill of the flower-makers. 


of glue, knives, and some with pith paper of many 
hues. 


bewildering rapidity, he will counterfeit the dahlia, 
aster, rose, or whatever real flower lies before him 
for a model. His skill in cutting leaf, calyx 
petals, is equalled only by his marvellous eye for 
delicate differences of tint. 

Here the pedlers get their supplies for the day. 
It is astonishing to see how fond the people are © f| 
those beautiful counterfeits of nature. The Chinese 
womeh wear no bonnets or hats, but do their hair 
up in elaborate fashions, and wear flowers instead. 





woman be maid, widow or matron, from the color 
of the flowers she wears in her hair. 





We are so accustomed to the use of metaphor that | 


The growth of slang, or unrestrained speech, is | 


cannot | 


cially opposed to the doctrine of the resurrection. | 


The thought- | 
less are seldom thought of, unless they are too an- | 


married life had been unusually pleasant, said to a | 


Each one | 
is provided with a sort of pincers, some wire, a pot 


In ashort time, while his deft fingers move with | 


and | 


In some parts of the kingdom, you may know if a 


Cruelty to Children in New York was recently called 
to the case of three little sisters, aged respectively 
seven, four and two and a half years, who were 
found to be utterly destitute and starving. They 

| had begged a piece of mouldy bread, whic hy divided 
among them, made their supper on the preceding 
night, | and on the following day, when discovered, 
the -y had not tasted food. Singularly enough their 
parents are not drunkards, 

Their father, a hod-carrier, has been unable to ob- 
tain work, and their mother is sober, but out of 
health. This family has for weeks been living by 
begging, and lying out at nights in lumber-yards 
when the weather was not so warm, and on hot 
nights on the grass wherever a convenient spot could 
be found. The poor little ones presented a pitiable 
sight, and when a meal was placed before them, ate 
ravenously. 


+o 
JEFFERSONIANISM. 

There is a difference between the Jeffersonian 
method of appointments to office, and that which 
has been practised for the last fifty years. 

An interesting letter by Jefferson has recently 


Ke ementing”’ of | been resurrected from the files of the Treasury De- 


| partment at Washington. It was written while he 
was President, and was in regard to a lighthouse- 
keeper who had grown too old for service, and who 
had asked that his son might be appointed in his 
place. Jefferson referred the application to the 
Treasury, and directed that the place should be 
filled by competitive examination, as he did not 
think it proper, he wrote, that public offices should 
be inherited. 
- oe 
PURPOSE AND INDUSTRY. 

Mr. Froude, in giving an account of the way he 
came to write history, incidentally suggests that 
application united to a definite purpose is better 
than genius which fritters itself away in ill-doing 
half-a-dozen things. 





He says: 


“I found myself obliged to settle to some definite 
occupation. L would have gladly gone to the bar, 
| or studied medicine, or gone into business, but as 
the law then stood, these roads were closed to me. 
I did not wish, I could not afford, to be idle, and 
though I knew that [ had but the most moderate 
capacity for it, literature was the only alternative 
leit open to me.” 


ARCHERY. 





There is no outedoor amusement which so 


ty Uerca ves & wClss an this ‘Wopert. Tet 





| 

J 

| is a fascinating, he: uthy and soeis ul pastime, 

| We now offer a new line of Archery, which 

| isof American invention, and is superior to that 

| imported from England. The patent ‘Royal 

Bows” are made so that they can be taken 

| apart and packed in very small compass. The 

centre is made of metal, with a circle contain- 

ing fixed bearings through which the arrow 
passes. By this method a much finer shot can 

be made than with the old bows. 


The “Royal Arrows” are loaded with metal 
running two inches into the shaft. This in- 
ereases their strength and accuracy. The 

| wings are made of fine hair-cloth instead of 
feathers, and wi!l guide the arrow as well, and 
last much longer. The targets are of the regu- 
lation size and pattern, and made of coarse 
excelsior. 

The target stands can be folded the right size 
forchildren or adults. The bows are made of 
second-growth ash and lancewood; are neatly 
varnished; have japanned and nickel-plated 
centres and nickel-plated tips, 

We make a liberal discount to Schools and 
Clubs, when ordered in quantities of six or 
more complete sets. 


> 
| READ 
what the Captain of the Garrett Park 
Archery Club says about the Royal Bows: 
BALTIMORE, April 25, 1879. 

GENTLEMEN :—I take pleasure in saying to you that the 
new Bow submitted is a triumph in Archer y. and the re- 
sult of American mechanical skill, as I told you would be 
the case as soon as American manufacturers turned their 
attention to bow-making. I have given the Bow three 
riers two at 35 yards, and one at 45 vards, and find that 

t shoots very hard and very accurately. Asa toxophilite, 
t predict this will be the bow of the future. 

very aa Roane. 
VILLIAM H. LOVE, 
Captain of the Garrett Park Archery Club, 

The following letter is only a sample of a large corre- 
spondence that comes to us daily :— 
ot TIMORE, MD., April 25, 
Messrs. Perry Mason & Ce 
| GENTLEMEN: Your cire vill: ir in regard to Archery is 

received. A party of about sixteen ladies and gentlemen 

are forming a club. Please send us all the information 
| yon can which will assist us; also your prices on orders 
| of twelve or more sets. Yours tr wn 
| J. Warp WILLsoN, 
SPECIAL. 

We have prepared estimates of cost for Archery 
Outfits for Clubs of 6, 10 and 16 members, 
| which we will mail free on application to us. 

We are prepared to fill orders 
small amounts. We will send with our estimate sheet a 
manual of 12 pages, giving “* Rules and Hints on 
Archery.” 

PERRY MASON & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 












(Signed) 











1879. 


at onee for large and 





We commend the excelent system of Voeal Culture 
| tut by Dr. Chas. A. Guilmette, of All who 
sing, read or speak in public should examine his method 
of developing the voice, and will read his advertisement 
with interest. 


Loston,. 


GUILMETTE SCHOOL OF VOCAL TECH- 
NOLOGY, 
1324 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
CHAS. A. GUILMETTE, M. D., President. 
| aed NDED in New Orleans in 1845; 
de Janeiro in 1850, at the Conser 

Declamation, Paris and London, in 1855; in New York in 
1856; Boston, 1860, and subsequently in Naples, Milan 
and Rome, by Ss great American Basso of the Royal Op- 
era, London, M. Jules Perkins, who became one of its 
greatest ot nts. 
Two years ago the author reopened the school in this 
city with the determination that it shonld meet with the 
requirements of those desirous and ¢ apable of becoming 
first-class vocal artists, 

The correct anatomy of the redaN ais g and 
Mechanisms is shown and demonstra 

Phe Physiological functioning of eac oH organ explained 
and tlustrated. 

the Aationale of the technical exercises disenssed, and 
made to accord with the tcontrovertible opinion of the 
highest authorities. 

Phe tmvelligent employment of the technical exercises 
Insures a correct and rapid education of the Vocal Instru- 
ment, and gives to the student a complete mastery over 
its workings. 


introduced in Rio 
ire of Music and 








Voeal 


rhe Guilmette School is well a nized, and is in operas 
tion daily from 9 A. M.to 9P. . Sundays excepted, A 
corps of well-trained Souaee “Teachers In attendance 


for the purpose of illustrating the technical exercises in 
the presence of the director. 

A Normal Class for Matriculation is formed every year, 

commencing the first week in May. 
_ Advanced students in the voeal art receive Analytical 
instruction in Opera, Oratorio, Concert or Church Music, 
| Rehearsals accompanied by Organ, Piano and Violin 
combined, 

Instruction given to clergymen and Public 
Respiration and Articulation. greatly 
voice. Full information given by W. 
Secreta te ary and Assistant, 


Speakers in 
streng sar ing the 
“ACKER, 


u 4E 's EL Y Mani aA 


EL CH 


EEL 1A 
te, 


“rere 
thea Sizes ‘Tor 
Paaee Cripples’ 





Self-propulsion by means of hands 
only, in and out-doors, Comfort, dus 
rability and ease of movement un- 


equalled. Vatentee 
“Rolling Chairs” 
Ce ies nnik on 


and maker of the 
pushed about at the 
Send stamp for Iiustrat 

md mention Vouth’s 





Companion. HE RBE RT S. SMITH, 
32 Platt Street, New York. 
Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 


dren, attributed to other causes, is occasioned by Worms, 


BROWN’'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozen 


ges, although effectua! in destroying worms, can do no 


possible injury to the most delicate child. This valuable 


combination has been successfully used by physicians, 


and found to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, so 


hurtful to children. Sold by all druggists. 25 centsa box, 





DEAR- SIR: 


you are in want of anvthing in the way of 

GU INS, RIFLES, REVOLVERS 
Pistols, Vinmumition, Gun Material, Fishing Tackle, or 
any other a Goods, please write for 
my Large I t gue and Price List, which I 
mail free to ‘all. Yours ‘truly. Direct letter to GREAT 
WESTERN GUN Works, PrrisnurGn, Pa. 


HAY-FEVER, cite tuaneratoase 


hundreds trom its tortures, ( 
vIn & Soston; 
JOBNSTON HALLOWAY * ‘Co. 
& Co., Cincinnati, 
.s 











at hilade Iph ins rey E. Potts 
Agents. Price 


WALCOTT, Baltimore, Proprietor. 


THEY ALL DO IT! 

a 
BUY THE CAXTON PRE 

Self-Inking, only #13. 

COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self-Ink- 
ing. from $25 to $56; willdo the work 
of a $250 Press. Presses from $350, 
Stamp for catalogue. CURTIS «& 
MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Established 1847. 












— , 7 x 
pis, AUTOGRAPH ALBUM , fer, 
Ilinstrated with 24 Pen Se rolls, Fern Leaves, 
Birds, Mottoes, ctc . in Color 6 for Glee, post-paid, 
47 Quotations tor Albums Rive n away with each, 
Send Silver or Stamps. J.P. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 







A CHARMING GIFT. An Elegant Surprise 1 
free 225 tine kml 
tures with Catalogue, l5c.; 100 elegant Picture 
a beautiful surprise bouquet free with all orders. 
stock, finest goods, lowest prices. Liberal terms to 
stamps taken. St. Nicholas Pub.Co.,80 Beekman St. 


che $3 Press()"\\* 
etc. (Self-inker $5) @ Larger size 
i) ee 


uquet 
Pie 
and 
st 
“nts, 
ode ds 
Rotary Job 
Press, S115. 
Oursis the lare- 
est factory nU 
S. First Premi- 















exCELS IOP pong Moriac Ya Co. ital > Kee Zs 
PORTRAIT FINGER RINGS, 
1roseo " a ta hheer ring 


of ordinary size at a oot of from one dollar upwa nae: 
Se a st oP for Hlustrated Cireular, 


Box 1100, CLOSSON CROSS & CO., Boston, M 








MORS!I SE 
om 100 | EMBOSSED PICTURES é, 

0 cer a 25 Supe 95 
cents: DE tC AL c OMANT oO" oo yg ry vo 





300 for 25 ce 
PHELPS & €o., 





Assorted, 10 cents; 


Alogne for stamp. 
WALLACE 


,OxX 47, Chicago. 





MEN AND WOMEN Wanted everywhere 






to engage in 41 Dusiness 
by which $1 to ’ MONEY MAKING 2 per how 
may bemade in almost any locality. Cireulars & sam- 
ples free; write atonee, Goods entirely 1 Adidlress 








WILDES & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion, 


THE BLOSSOMING STAFF. 


A SC ANDID AVIAN LEGEND 


Phe gray old father’s task was done 

And forth he went at set of sun, 

His task of penanee, prayer and fast: 

And through the dark stone porch he passed, 
Aviiife, the priest, austerely meek ; 

His form was bowed, his brow was bleak, 
Like February gleams, his glanee 

Lit up his withered countenance. 

His ass he saddled and bestrode, 

And down the linden alley rode. 

The rosy evening blushed and smiled 

From cloudy pillows heavenward piled; 
And all the lovely upland hay 

Bathed in the soft warm light of May, 
Beauty and peace were everywhere; 
The seent of flowers made sweet the 
And the stern father almost felt 

this wintry heart within bin melt 


He muttered, “Pleasures are a net 
Which Satin for the soul hath set; 


“And love and beauty lure to win 
The heart of man to deadly sin. 
Ile crossed himself and grimly frowned, 
And in his saddle turned half round. 
Ilis stout old oaken staff he plied, 
And thwacked the ass’s sounding hide. 
Ile passed the coppice, ¢ rosse “ the ledge, 
‘end rode unto the wi ater’ s edge. 
All in the sunset’s mellow gleam 
He wound along the winding stream, 
Under the ruddy sky it rolled, 
A glorious river red as gold, 
He paces beside the glimmering brink ; 
ass put down bis head to drink, 
When lo! upon the wave, a bright, 
Strange being floated in the light, 
Iler face was fair, and round her bare 
White shoulders flowed her amber hair; 
Her hand upon a harp she laid, 
Andon the water sat and played 
A wild, low, pity-moving strain, 
Full of deep yearning and sad pain. 
Its tender cadence almost stole 
A passage to his seeret soul, 
“Avaunt, thou water-witch !” cries he; 
“Try not thy wieked charm on me!” 
She said, “LT wield no wicked charm; 
I have no power to work thee harm. 
‘Exiled from heaven, | weep and wait, 
A spirit most disconsolate. 
‘Thon evilone! T know thy race, 
t tnished forever trom God's grace.” 
She clasped her slender hi unids in woe; 
“O not forever! say not so 
“ere for our sin, with sad desire, 
We pine in wood, or flood, or fire, 
“Til Christ in pity shall restore 
Our souls to bliss forevermore,” 


“To Heaven and merey, 
ere 
“Ah, woe is me! and ean it be 

Christ died for thee, and not for me?” 

And Ayliffe answered cruelly, 

“Christ died for me, and not for thee.” 

He shook his staff; This rod T hold, 

Mis sapless staff, so dry and old, 

“With fresh young leaves shall bud and bloom 
Ere you in God’s great heaven find room.” 


"said the —_ 
are no more than this poor bez 


Then far away her harp she flung, 
Despairingly her hands she wrung, 
Bowed low her sorrowing heart, 
Her long hair in the wave 
Avliffe the withered staff npraised 

Ilis beast to smite, when (God be praised!) 


and swept 
and wept. 


A pitying angel stooped unseen, 
And touched the rod, that it grew green, 
Like boughs in springtime thrilled with heat, 
It put forth blossoms fresh and sweet, 

His bosom shook with sudden fears; 

It froze with awe, it thawed to tears, 

And straightway from his withered heart 
Young buds of love began to star 

And pity’s gracious blossoming, 

As when the woods are warm in spring. 

And Avliffe wept. “Behold.” he said, 

“God hath rebuked my sinful pride! 

“Tiv this creen token thou mayst see, 

Our Saviour died for thee and me.” 

Then joyfully the river maid 

Pook up her golden harp and played, 
Solemn and soft its musie rung 

And all night long 
Sung in her starry solitude, 

“O Christ is dear! O God is good !" 


she sweetly sung H 





I know that Avliffe joved t 
“O God is 


o hear, 
rood! O Christ is dear!” 


His staff he planted by the river, 
To bloom and blossom green forever, 


Deep in the sands it rooted stands, 
Aloft its leafy top expands. 


Now nightly those who tread that shore 
Strange musie hear, and evermore 


The whispe ring boughs this truth reeall, 
Phat Heaven's great love encloses all. 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
1 


For the Companion, 
THE SAILOR’S DEATH-GRIP. 
The hold,” “tenacity, 
are expressive of physical force and moral reso. 
luteness, A boy Heat would be a thorough mer- | 
chant is told to “lay hold” of correct business 


words “‘grip,’’ ‘lay 





| frequent instance 





| Indians, he proceeded towards the spot whence 


ance, and understanding the cause, took him to 
|his wigwam a few miles distant, where he 
cooked for him for several days, and treated 


| him with the greatest hospitality. 


the ni 


distant to purchase 


| As they were 


| Ind., 


| wished to go to Vincennes, the Indian immedi- 


THE 


| habits and principles. He who desires to grow | 
} up a good man must “grip” certain moral ideas, 

The force of these words may be illustrated by | 
an incident. 

| “Twas once Island of Cuba,” 
“when I was startled by the 
A sailor, at work 
had fallen into the ocean, 


sailing by the 


a sea-captain, | 


said 
in the 
Seizing a 
[threw it to the drowning man just as he 
He caught it. 

I slid it down to the 


lery, ‘Man overboard! 
| forecastle, 
| rope, 
passed the ship's stern, 

“Making a 


slip-noose, 


| struggling sailor, directing him to pass it under 


lhis arms. Hewas drawn on board, but such 


was his death-grip on the rope, caught as the 
that it took two hours be- 
so that it coukl be re- 
The 


ship was sailing by, 
fore his grasp relaxed 
leased from 
bedded in the 
That 
meaning when he 
eternal life.” 


his hands. strands were im- 
flesh.”’ 
death-grip 


bade 


Paul's | 
hold on 


illustrates 
Timothy * 


sailor's 


lay 


+o 
INDIAN KINDNESS. 
It is with the red man very 
with the little girl in the rhyme,- 


“When she was 
And when she was 


much as it was 


xl she was very go 
bad she was horrid.” 


tf indeed, 


The following is, however, by no means an in 
and 
iwo Mr. Andrew Rowsn 
Ohio shore by a boating 
and tried to tind his way to Vincennes, 
a distance of a hundred miles, on foot. | 
Unaccustomed to travelling in the forest, he soon | 
lost all reckoning of his way, and wandered | 
about at venture: j 


of humanity generosity in 


a savage. 





Many years 
was abandoned on the 
party, 


Impelled by the gnawing of hunger, he dis- 
charged his rifle at a deer that happened to pass 
near him, but missed it. The third day found | 
him still wandering, whether towards Vincennes 





or from it, he knew not, exhausted, famished | 
and despairing. Several times had he lain down, 
as he thought, to die. 


Roused by the sound of a gun not far distant, 
hetokening, as he well knew, the presence of the 


the report had come, resolved, as a last hope of 
life, to surrender himself to those whose tender 
mercies he knew to be cruel, 

Advancing a short distance, he saw an Indian 
approaching, who, on discovering him,—as the 
first impulse was on any alarm with both the | 
whites and Indians on the frontiers in time of | 
hostilities,—drew up his rifle to his shoulder in | 
readiness to fire 

Mr. R— turned the butt of his. and the Ind-| i 
lan, with French politeness, turned the butt of 
his, also, They approache d each other. ‘The 
Indian, seeing his pale and emaciated appear- | 


Then learning from him by signs that he 
ately left his hunting, 
stock of provisions, 
to that settlement, 
about eighty miles, 

Having arrived there, and wishing to reward 
well the generous Indian to whom he owed his | 
life, Mr. R—— made arrangements with a mer- | 
chant of the settlement, to whom he made him- | 
self known, to give him three hundred dollars; 
but the Indian would not receive a farthing. | 

When made to understand by Mr. Row: ~ 
through an interpreter, that he could not be 
happy unless he would accept something, he re- 
plied, pointing to a yew blanket near him, that 
he would take that, and added, wrapping his 
own blanket around his shoulders, “‘When I 
wrap myself in it, I will think of you.” 


took his rifle and a small | 
and conducted him in safety 
a distance from his cabin of 








+> 
SCORCHED BY A SHOOTING-STAR. 
Millions of about in ethereal 


as the When they | 
fall within the sphere of the earth’s attraction | 


meteors rove 


space, astronomers tell us. 
they strike its surface, or through the | 
Our readers may remember 
the instance of one, reported not very long since, 
that struck and killed a man in bed. 
Here is a case related in the New York Times of 
a boy set on fire by in Paterson, N, J., 
cht of Washington's birthday. 


“shoot”’ 


| 


air and explode. 





a house 


na meteor, 


a boy about fifteen vears old, named Edward 
Braine, living with his father, Jacob Braine, at 
No. 341 Ellison was sent a 
croceries, 
was joined by another boy 
Duroe, about twelve years old. 
proceeding Across a vacant lot on | 
Pearl Street, at the terminus of Summer Street, 
in order to eet to a grocery store on Mechanic 
Street, the Duroe boy happened to look up as 
they went along, and saw, coming down in an 
oblique line, a small ball of fire, which struck 
the Braine boy on the left breast. passing under 
his coat, and exploded a mass of tlames over the 
bov’s breast and side. | 
| Inthe boy's left hand, which was parallel with | 
his breast at the time, he held a silver quarter | 
| of a dollar 
Both boys were frig 
ing dark and. stormy, 





| 

| 

| 

It seems that about nine o'clock in the evening 
| 

| 

| 


Street, few blocks | 
On the wav he 


| 
| 
| 
named Robert } 


htened, and the night he- 

they ran through into | 
Mechanic Street into the grocery store kept by a 
man named Cox, who immediately stripped off | 
young Braine’s blazing and thereby 


clothes, 
| saved his life. 


| probably killed him. 


| fire, 
throu: gh his coat to the ground, the surrounding 


| sion. 


| without labor. 
}he has, 
| methods of his own procedure. 


j peat all he had written, 


| them.’ 
| repeat all the poetry he had written.” 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The boy’s coat was burned off on one side, and 
his underclothing was burned down to the skin. 
His side was badly scorched and blistered, the 
end of his thumb, including the nail, was burned 
off, and his left hand badly burned, so that it 


| is now swollen up to twice its usual size, and the | 


twenty-five cent piece, which he held in his 


hand, partly melted. 


The boy was immediately put in the medical | 


care of Dr, Garnett, who pronounces his injuries 
painful, but not dangerous. Had the fiery mass 
struck him on the head or face, 


One of the most mysterious things about this 


affair is the character or composition of this | 
whether it was wholly of a gaseous sub- | 


meteor, 
stance, or partly solid, 

The Braine boy saw nothing. 
a hissing noise over his head 
strack. The other boy, a very intelligent little 
fellow, who was about fifteen feet from him, saw 
the ball of fire coming very distinctly 

Young Braine did not feel any shoe k, as from 
a solid substance, but a sort of a heavy thud, 
which seemed to paralyze him for the moment. 
If any solid substance accompanied the ball of 
it must have grazed his side and passed | 


He only heard | 


thime striking his body, spreading over his ¢ loth- 
inner sun is wniting r it. 

Tlis coat was so badly burned that it was im- 
possible to ascertain from its appearance whether 
this was probable or not. 

\ search was made for 
‘appearance of a meteoric stone, but none was 
discovered, ‘The ground was wet and soft at the 
time, and if any solid substance fell, it probably 
went into the earth out of sight. 


+e 


BRYANT’S METHOD OF COMPOSI- 
TION. 


A writer in the National Repository, in the 


| course of a pleasant article about the poet Bry- | 


ant, tells how painstaking he was in finishing 
the verbal expressions that conveyed his poeti- 
eal thoughts. He says, ‘I once asked him if he 
had paid special attention to the art of expres- 
He said he had; that he had always been 
in the habit when he met with a beautiful ex- 


pression of transcribing it, or of committing it to 


memory. 


“The examples thus collected were used only 
to make his mind familiar with beautiful forms 
of words. 
sion. 

‘Throughout his works no one can find a form 
of expression that has the appearance of having 
been suggested by a form of another writer. 

“He sought first the thought, mg then fash- 
ioned the expression to cai ce to 

Sume years since rot, toned, of Wil- 
liams College, showed me a m muse ript copy of 
}one of Mr. Bryant’s poems, which he had re- 
ceived from the author. 


“It revealed the process by which a poem was | 


constructed,—the different stages of its growth. 

“The poem was ‘The Tides,’ and there were 
five copies, written on five separate pieces of 
paper. In each successive copy there were 


changes in every stanza except the first one. 


That seems to have assumed a form satisfactory 
to the author before he committed it to paper. 

“It appeared in each copy in the same form in 
which it was printed. Every other stanza re- 
ceived many changes. 

“Sometimes a form of expression appeared in 
one copy and was discarded in the next copy, 
and restored in the third; and many 
stanzas were written over more than five times, 
—the last one seventeen times before it was al- 
lowed to stand as it was printed. 

Mr. Bryant could not have had much sym- 
pathy with the writer who boasted of the num- 
ber of verses he could compose while standing 


| on one foot, 


“Students of Mr. Bryant’s poetry need not be 
told that he was not a rapid writer. The perfec- 
tion of his verse could not have been attained 
In his poem entitled “The Poet,’ 
in his advice to others, described the 


“The care bestowed on each line impressed it 
indelibly upon his memory, so that he eould re- 
Having occasion to re- 
fer toa passage which I could not perfectly recall, 
he Tepeated it. 

“a oy him if he could repeat all the poems 
he had written. He replied, ‘Nearly all of 
I understood him to mean that he could 





+o 
A LIGHTER HEART. 


A child's heart is set forth in this pathetic 
story told by the Detroit Free Press: 


The other day, a curions old woman, having a 
bundle in her hand, and walking with painful 
effort, sat down on a curb-step. up Woodward 
Avenue, to rest. 

She was curious because her garments were 
neat and clean, though threadbare, and curious 
because a smile crossed her wrinkled face as 
children passed her. 


It might have been this smile that attr: acted a 


group of three little ones, the oldest about nine. 
They stood ina row in front of the old woman, 
saving never a word, but watching her face. 

The smile brightened, lingered, and then sud- 
denly faded away, and a corner of her old ealico 
apron went up to wipe away a tear. 
eldest child stepped forward and asked,- 

“Are yon sorry because you haven't 
children?” 

“I—I had children once, but they are all 
d-dead!" whispered the woman, a sob in her 


got 


| throat, 


it would have 


just as he was | 


anything having the | 


He never borrowed a form of expres- | 


of the} 


Then the | 


any 


MAY 22, lsi9 





” 


“Tm awful sorry!"’ said the little girl, as her 
own chin quivered, “I'd give you one of my 
little brothers here, but vou see I haven't git 
but two, and I don’t believe I'd like to spare 
one.’ 

“God bless you, child—bless you forever!” 
sobbed the old woman, and for a full minute 
her face was buried in her apron. 

S3ut Pll tell you w hat Pll do,” seriously con- 
tinued the child. ‘*You may kiss us all once, and 
if little Ben isn’t afraid, you may kiss him four 
times, for he’s just as sweet as candy!” 

Pedestrians who saw three well-dressed ¢));|- 
dren put their arms around that strange «id 
woman's neck and kiss her were greatly puzzled, 
They didn’t know the hearts of children, an 
they didn’t hear the woman's words as she rose 
to go: 

“QO children, Pm only a poor old woman, be- 
lieving Pd nothing to live for, but you've given 
me a lighter heart than I've had for ten lone 
years!” 
| ca +o —— 


TURNED AND RAN. 


Mysterious enemies are the worst kind to deal 

| with. Even a lion becomes a coward when |e 

feels a little uncertain about his foe, though the 

| foe may be weaker than himself. Hood's funny 
| couplet,— 


“The man ran off with all his might, 

And the lion with all his mane,” 
is explained here by an encounter in 
Says Chaumbers’s Journal : 


Capt. Aylward tells a droll story about a 
meeting between a bushman and a lion. The 
narrator was acquainted with the man, and has 
no doubt of the truth of the story. The bush- 

| man, while a long way from his home, was met 
| by a lion. 

| The animal, assured that he had his victim 
| completely in his power, began to sport and dally 
with him with a feline jocosity which the poor 
little bushman failed to appreciate. The lion 
would appear ata point in the road and leap 
back again into the jungle, to reappear a little 
further on. 

But the bushman did not lose his presence of 
mind, and presently hit upon a device by which 
he might possibly outwit his foe. This plan 
was suggested by the lion’s own conduct. 
Aware that the brute was ahead of him, he 
dodged to the right, and feeling pretty sure of 
the lion’s whereabouts, resorted to the course of 
quietly watching his movements. 

When the lion discovered that the man had 
| suddenly disappeared from the path, he was a 
| good deal perplexed. He roared with mortifica- 
tion when he espied the bushman peeping at him 
over the grass. 

The bushman at once changed his position, 
while the lion stood ivresoJute in the path, fol- 
lowing « viich Hin, In 
another moment, the little man Tustled the reeds, 
vanished, and showed again at another point. 
| ‘The great brute was first confused, and then 
alarmed. It evidently began to dawn upon him 
that he had mistaken the position of matters, 
and that he was the hunted party. The bush- 
man, who clearly recognized what was passing 
}in his enemy’s mind, did not pause to let the 
lion recover his startled wits. 

He began to steal gradually towards the foe, 
| who now, in a complete state of doubt and fear, 
| fairly turned tail and decamped, leaving the 

plucky and ingenious little bushman master of 
| the situation. 
| ; +o 


| “HEY?” 


real life 


ith hic eye the silisuuy 


The vulgar habit of answering a question by 
“Hey?” is thus satirized by the humorous editor 
; of the Detroit Free Press: 

Up Woodward Avenue a piece is one of those 
men who, even if he understands perfectly well 
an inquiry addressed to him, invariably replies. 


“Hey?” ‘and the inquiry must be submitted 
again. 

The world has tens of thousands of these 
“heys?” but until the other day this Detroiter 


wis the worst of all. Along came a stranger the 
other evening who might and might not have 
known of this man’s eccentricity. Entering the 
store, he remarked,— 
“Tw ant four pounds of sugar.’ 
“Hey?” replied the other, 
“7 said I wanted a sausage-stuffer, 
the man. 
“What—hey?” 
“Tasked if you had pickles in vinegar,” 
remarked the stranger. 
“Hey? 
“I—want—a—gallon—of—turpentine, 
re plie «l the stranger, 
‘Bless your soul! but I don’t keep it! 
denly exclaimed the citizen. 
“J — t suppose you did,’ 
“He 


continued 
coolly 


slowly 


sud- 


“*T aid I'd take some liver-pills in place of it.” 
No doubt the dealer had heard every single 


word of the entire conversation, and he > nh 
like it very well, withe rT: but, habit prevailed, and 
tgain he called out, “Hey' 

“Calico, calico!” shoute d the stranger. “I've 


asked you a dozen times over if you had any 
good eight-cent calico!’ 
“No, sir—no, sir—no, 

answer. 

Hey?” 
ear. 

The citizen looked around for the four-pound 
weight, but when he found it there was nothing 
to throw at. 


sir!’ was the indignant 


called the stranger, his hand to his 


+o 


SCHOOLMISTRESS (just beginning a nice, im- 
proving lesson upon minerals to the juniors)- 
Now, what are the principal things we get out 


Youthful angler, aged four (confi- 
~Worms! 


of the earth? 
| dently )= 
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For the Companion, 
TED’S SPELLING. 


Jecnuse of his blundering work 
In spelling his own small name, 
We eall him “the little man from Cork;” 
He spells it always the sie, 
No matter what is said, 
T-i-d, Ted! 
There 
That he cares much more 


are other things, of course, 
about 
Than to spread his blocks upon the floor 
And puzzle the letters out, 
Though plain and broad and red, 
T-i-l, Ted! 
He can build of them a pen 
To prison the kitten in; 
He can make a fort for his little flag 
And his soldiers made of tin; 
But he,rather grows to dread 
T-i-d, Ted. 
He is willing the letter “e” 
Should be in dog or cat; 
He does not care the very least 
How much we laugh at that, 
But he will not be misled 
Into T-e-d, Ted. 
Yet with all his awkward work, 
So wise and keen and bright 
Is this little blundering man from Cork, 
That we'll have to eall it right, 
Not “‘e,”’ but “i” 
T-i-d, Ted! 


+e 


instead, 


For the Companion. 


POMPEY’S PRANK. 


would 


Pompey, at last, 


THE YOUTH'S 


ng Zeke, the baby, upon his back on the tloor, 


so that he could not creep, when, of course, he 


deafen the 
content 


whole house with his outery. 
with this perpetual mischief, 
had the brightest idea of all. 


Not 


In his pocket was a tire-cracker, left over from 


and occupied to notice it, and then ran away 
just far enough to see what would happen, and | 
| yet to be out of reach of the 


| the explosion took place, 


a holiday, and kept in reserve for some desira- | 
b 


le occasion. He slyly lighted it, put it hastily | 


minder pussy’s head, when Dinah was too happy 





calamity. 
It all worked to a charm, 








Puss, who was wrapped in a long apron when | 


gave a wild bound and 


On sunny days, the little hut by the lake | how, and fled into the bac k-yard, while Dinah 


looked as if it might be a very happy and con- | jumped 
|} 
fright. 


tented spot. 
Grandfather Pete hobbled about on his wooden 


lez, Maria hung out her white washing, and 


Dinah and the other frolicsome children rolled | pey’s 


and tunbled about on the sand. 


door, yet there was always the live blue water, 
and they liked the smooth warm sand to run in 
with their bare feet. And when the wind was 
fresh, 
swasli and froth, 





low the waves as they ran out, and then to 
seamper back, with and screams, the 
Water at their heels, as if it, too, thought that 
kind of play great sport. 

One day, however, Dinah had become so in- 
terested in dressing up her cat fora baby that 
she would not go out to play, as Pompey wished 
her to. Of course Pompey could not play alone, 
and so he stayed in the house to tease Dinah. 

More than once, Grandfather Pete threatened 
to take a stick to him if he could not behave 
himself, but still he persisted in tickling pussy’s 


shouts 


ears when Dinah wished her to sleep, or in tnrne | 


and screamed, the little curls on her | 
1ead standing out straighter than ever with 
At this, grandfather, having borne all of Pom- | 


up his crutch. folly determined, if he | 
| 


a | 


nimble rogue, and knew very well the 


value of his heels in a contest with Grandfather 


and the surf came rolling in with a fine | Pete. 
they liked of all things to fol- | 


| 


He fled lightly away down the beach. 

Poor Dinah sobbed, and little Zeke, to comfort | 
her, crawled to her feet 
and pulled her bare toes. | 

If Pompey could only | 
escape the whipping for | 
an hour or two, he felt 
perfectly safe, 
grandfather's 
wis and by the | 
time he should come 
sneaking back tase, 
the door for his dinner, | 
the whole affair, he} 
knew, would be forgot- 
ten. 

Nevertheless, when he 
did come, he took care 
to be very demure, and 
not to go too near the 
crutch. 


since 
memory | 
poor, 








forget, but kept well out 
of the way for 
days, when she again | 
submitted to be tied up tenderly in an 


severa] 


HORSES.” 


with her trowel and rake, and a bundle of hay- 
rope, and a hammer, and a paper of tacks. 

Digglybones was sitting on the front step, 
looking as though he was trying to solve some 
wonderful and intricate problem. His 
cheek rested on his hand, his cap had fallen off 
and lay at his feet, and he had altogether such 
a preoccupied air that Rosie hesitated about dis- 
turbing him. 

“Come, Mr. Digglybones,”’ she said at length, 

‘“‘will you be so kind as to remove your small | 
self, so that I can come out?” 

He arose and stepped to one side, but he did | 
not take his hand from his cheek, nor look less 


’ 


wise. Rosie stooped over and stole a kiss. This 
aroused him, 
“Don’t tiss me on the doorstep!’’ he ex- 


| near and see!" 


the place she found great fat snails crawling 
| slowly, 


and bury you, 


| men’ 


Pussy did not so soon | 


apron, and rocked in the cradle like a 
baby. | 
——————_+or—_—____ 

For the Companion. 
DIGGLYBONES’ “LITTLE 


One bright Saturday morning Rosa went out | 


COMPANT( 


claimed, 
iously 


Nn. 


stretehing his neck and looking anv-! 


around, “Some boys might be pretty | 
| 
“Well, “2 wouldn't | 


eare.”’ 


what of it?’ said Rosie. 


“IT would, though,’ he said. ‘l guess Char- 
ley'd laugh at me.” | 
“What were 
Rosie 
*Sometin’.”’ 
“What?” 
“Some time 
do?” 


you thinking of just now?” said 


I'll tell you. What yon doin’ to | 
“Work in the garden.” 
“What work?” 
“Digging, 

things, and 

fuchsias.”’ 
“Ohl” 
“Well, 


horses.” 


and tying up 


tacking up the 





said Diszlybones. | 
don't hurt my = 
With that he waltzed into | 
the house, | 

“His thought | 
Rosie. ‘What does he mean | 
by little horses? When he | 
comes out, Pil ask him.’’ 

But he didn’t come out. 
mother making cookies, | 
and if there was one thing in | 
this world that Digglybones | 
loved more than another, it 

| 





little horses!’ 


His | 


Was 


was to bother his mother 
Was making cook- 
got a little tin, and 
cut out the dough into small 
round pats, and put them on 


when she 


ies: so he 


| 
on sinall pieces of brown pa- | 


per, and was most successful | 


in getting continually in the | 
way. 
Meanwhile. Rosie tacked, 


and tied, and dug. She found one place fenced 
around with little sticks, and thought, 
that play, 
very carefui not to touch that, 


“Some of 
She was 
but all 


Diggly bones’ I suppose,” 


‘round 


| 
| 
| 


after the manner of snails, and these} 


| she killed with her trowel, being very suspicious | 
s capers he cared to, sprang to his feet and | of their intentions towards the roots of her r| ship. 
| canght 
Though there was no grass in front of the| could catch Pompey, to give him a whipping 
But then, he never could catch him, for Pompey | left them 
was a 


plate. 
She did not like the task, 
, Saying, 


| 
and | 
back 


and went off 
“By-and-by I'll come 
young gentlemen.” 
3ut ina few moments grandmother came out | 
to help, and the two were so much interested in | 
| their work that she forgot the ‘‘voung gentle- 
* until a vision of Digglybones, holding the | 
mangled remains in the palm of his hand, 
peared before her. 

Tears rolled down his cheeks, and he looked | « 
exceedingly melancholy. 

“O Wosie, Wosie, you've dorn and tilled my 
little horses!”’ 
“Horses!”’ 

fied. 
“And what I was sinking of zis morning was 
little tart for them to draw, O 


ap- | 


said grandmother, looking mi 





‘dear me!” pet two more tears began to roll 
down his cheeks. 
“Were  those—sncils—your horses?’ cried 


Rosie. *‘How could Lever think vou'd call those 


| horses?” 


| ‘Little horses,” corrected Digely bones: “and | 
3 had ’em in a little corral. I made it myself | 
out of ’ticks.”’ 


es 
“Poor dear! 


“Come, 


said grandmother. 
don’t ery, dear,’’ said Rosie. ‘“T'll 
| dig a little grave for them, and plant a pansy 
| over it, and you can make « little gravestone 
and put up.’ 

Digglybones wiped his tears on his jacket 
| sleeve, and smiles came out, like the sun after a 
shower. 

“What fun!” he cried, gleefully: 
ting a tarm like they do at fun‘als.”’ 

And so they did, and Mr. Alford wrote the in- 
scription on the headstone with his pencil,— 





“and we'll 





“HERE LIE 


SOME VERY SLOW 


Horses.” 


{ 
| 
| LITTLE 


round | 


——- 
| WILLING SERVICE. 


| Gracie’s mother had been sick for a long time, | 
| and needed much care, Gracie did not think it 
| a trouble to wait upon her. As the warm sum- 
mer weather came, the mother became better, 
| and Gracie brought her fresh flowers every day. 
Gracie was happy because she had learned that 
willing service makes a light and happy heart. 
We never think anvthing a burden that is done! 
| from love, and in making others happy we get 
; the most happiness. 


the top of the stove to bake | ey aang 


“Where = hing w 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a 
PORTICAL CHUARADE, 
Go away to the frozen northland, 
To the region of ice and snow, 
And there you will surely find, floating, 
My hard-frozen first, P know, 

To the battle-field next you hasten, 
And look at the old banners there; 
As you gaze on their folds and tatters 

You will see that my second is there, 
An olden-time soldier my third is, 
Clad in armor from head to feet; 
A queer-Jooking fellow you'd call him, 
If such a one you should meet. 
My fourth is a place of lodging 
For hungry, wayfaring men; 
In fact, “tis an old-fashioned tavern 
I came near telling you then, 
Half the name of a talented author 
Tmean of her nom de plume— 
If you've read her spiey productions, 
Yow'll find out my fifth, T presume 
These tive words now join together, 
And speak them just as they sound; 
They'll give you the name of a women 
Who for merciful deeds is renowned. 








G 
2. 
PUZZLE. 
(Fill the following blanks with words spelled alike, but 
- The — personage arrived in ——. 
2: —— eel may —— a great while. 
3, The — officer was — to the lacie 
4, The sailor did not —— long. 
5, The gorgeous seemed to —— the spectator, 
Eppir. 


3. 


HOURGLASS PUZZLE, 


a ee 


Across—1, A weapon. 2, Substantive verb. 3, 
A vowel. 4, Sun. 5, Sounds. 

Centrals down—A constellation 

Diagonals, left to right, downwards 
Right to left—2, An unbeliever. 


GEOKGIt 
4. 
ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS. 
PARTS OF THE BODY, 
“Sweetness, truth and every grace.” Waller, 
“The purple morning. rising with the year, 
Salutes the Spring.’ Dryden, 
warm de- 
rer, 
“Such land as ye break up for barley to sow, 
Two earths, at the least, ere ye sow it, bestow.” 
Tusser. 
Dryden. 
in an unce rtain 
Taylor. 
5. B. 
POETICAL RIDDLES. 
An old-fashioned enclosure, 
To strike with force, 
A denomination of money, 
You know it, of course, 
Always on the outside, 
And hastened, as well, 
Children’s favorite game, 
The word now tell. RB. 


6. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
My first is in cent, but not in dollar; 
My second is in necktie, but not in coll: ir; 
My third is in friend, but not in foe; 
My fourth is in bent, but not in bow; 
My fifth is in weary, but not in sad; 
My sixth is in angry, but not in mad; 
My seventh is in many, but not in more; 
My eighth is in blind, but not in door; 
My ninth is in apron, but not in dress; 
My tenth is in all, now try and guess. 
Saq Harpor, 
7. 


HATCHET 


1, Parts ofa 


MAY. 


want must curb thy 
sire 


‘A generous virtue, of a generous kind.” 


“Be not contident and affirmative 
matter.” 


PUZZLE. 


. 


* « ® 


Read across—Consumed; worn out; death; the 
white of an egg; a kind of stone; thriving; a certiti 
cate. 

Centrals down—Occupants. A. 


8. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
WATER HIRD. 

I care not for land; I’m at home on the sea, 

And the wilder its billows the greater my glee; 
I scream to the storm that will bring me my prey 

Ere the fishermun knows it is yet on the way. 
Transposed l'm a pleasure trip, easy to make, 

If by land and not water, your journey you take. 

hae B 

Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. John Adams. 4. Deserter — red trees, 


- PorTeER. 


2. Old Curiosity Shop. More my — memory, 
3. 4 Stream in—minareta. 
ome og 5. Stone, tone, ton, one, 
CARAT 6 CoRN 
PARAGON AXE 
PAGAN RoseE 
TON RYE 
N av y¢ 
7. Gin, ale, EAaAGuP 
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gave 
through fields, 
timber, on they sped, the wolf in the lead, but the 3 
rider 
and often close upon his heels. 
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itis more than probable that their salaries will be Hop Bitters cure. 


long since, 


on Hillegras prairie, in the southeastern part of this 
county, 
a large 
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As both the teamsters are 
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unknown to the clerks, | Drowsiness, biliousness, pains and aches and ague, | 


(Communicated. 





liminished just the value of the chain. 
lu? Delaware 
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AFTER A WOLF. — 
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i ruit and Grain Farms cheap. 
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A remarkable wolf-chase took place in Kansas not 
and the Memocrat, of Henry eas: 


to sell ¢ 
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and while riding leisurely along, he espied 
black wolf in a wheat-tield close ‘by. 

Spurring his horse to its utmost speed he at once 
chase, and for miles over the prairies an 
with here and there a simall skirt of 





} 











and his dauntless little horse always in sight, | | unused, l0c. 
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SMOKING BY BOYS. 


Hlow few persons realize that the money spent on 





tobacco in this country, would feed and shelter every 
that thousands of finer or- 
awaken in middle life to 
the consciousness that their brains are being gravely 
affected by the use | 
vain against its fetters; that, direetly and indirectly, 

tobacco hastens the death of 


poor family in the land; 
ganizations among men, 
of tobacco, only to struggle in 
large numbers of per- 
sons every year, 

With these 
ber that the 


down 


facts in view, parents should remem- | 
habitual use of tobacco has reached 


to mere boys, many of whom strut the streets 


with cigars in their mouths, while others think it 
manly to have their 

Now, excesses of every kind during the period of | 
growth, fearft at the very foundations of 


future health and life. 


smoking-parties, 


inite 


It is well known that Germans are inveterate 
amokers, They are often pointed at as proof of the 
harmlessness of the habit. But a correspondent of 
the London Times affirms that the authorities in 


practice | 
on the ground, as attested by the | 
German physicians, that it ineapacitates them for 


Germany are taking measures to arrest the 


ninong the young, 
the defence of their country. 
nadids, ** 
at that important crisis of development 


“Smoking,” he weakens the powers of the | 
stomach 
when the largest quantities of food have to be assim- 
lated to build up the growing frame. 
vitality of the Muscle, 
indeed, all that makes the man and the 


It lowers the 


| 
| 


heart. energy, endurance, 
soldier, are | 
stake.”” 


thus at Not only parents, but boys them- 


selves, should heed this warning. | 
+ | 

} 

WORKING ONE'S PASSAGE, | 

In the 
boats were not unfrequently asked to 
a lift. The asked if he 
to work his passage. said **Yes,”’ 


old days of canal-voyaging, captains of 
give a way- 
farer man was 


If he 


In Europe, it seems, a simi- 


was willing 
he was put 
to driving the horses, 
lar custom is practised on paying stage-passengers. 


In the Pyrenees, there is a stage-line between two 
villages, one on each side of a mountain sixteen 
thousand feet high. After the coach has proceeded 
a little distance and reached the steep part of the 
ascent, the conductor begs the passengers to get | 
out so as to ease the horses; they are even requested | 
to push behind and help the poor animals to drag | 
the huge vehicle up hill. 

When at last the summit is reached, each —s | 
wiping from his forehead drops of sweat as big as 
kidney-beans, congratulates himself on the breezy 
ride down the steep slopes of the descent which 
awaits him. 

There is fools himself, for the con- 
ductor, with smile, begs the gentlemen to 
be kind enough to hang on to the coach behind, and 
act the part of a Westinghouse air-brake, or else the 
horses may be injured. 

In this manner the terminus of the line is reached, 
the passengers having pushed the coach all the way 
side of the 


where he 
a sweet 


up one mountain, and held it back all the 
way down the other 
In spite of this, there isa rush for places on the 





stage daily, as there has been for half 


a century. 
* 


COSTLY AMUSEMENT. 
A costly April-fool joke is described by the Worces- 
ter Spy as taking place in Boston: 


On one of the principal thoroughfares, two team 
sters lad left their teams standing with the tail- 
boards touching. Two fun-loving clerks conceive | 
the idea of chaining these teams together, which 
idea was promptly carried out. Soon the drivers 
returned, and not noticing what had been done to 
their teams, mounted the seats, and with a simulta- 
neous “Git!” proceeded to start off 

The start, of course, did not take place. One of 
the drivers, looking around and discovering the dif- 
ficulty, got down, and undoing the chain, which was 
worth eight or ten dollars, threw it into his wagon, 
and both teams immediately drove off, amid the | 
frantic cafls of the clerks to return the chain. 


fully three feet high, and would weigh probably “si 
hundred pounds, and even looked much larger. 
was certainly a vicious-looking animal for a man pod 
| tackle unarmed. 


} ment on official buginess from Puget Sound: | 


dinary appetite, having tasted of every dish on the | DIAMOND WAFER OR VOCALIZER CO, ¢ 
| menu, the Puget Sounder touched bottom on the | Hopeman & Co., Agents, Simmons B’ld’ng, Boston, Mass. a Young America Press Oy 

dessert. aS safteri : al = urray St., New Ycrk 
To One and all.—Are you suffering froma 9 ! 
Amongst other things there were apple dumplings, | Cough, old, Asthma, Bronshitie, or any of fhe various $3 ! mem eo oy a eo ink 

with a sauce of sugar and butter, and a strong infu- | pulmonary troubles that so often end in Consumption? If Le i pa Th ety neleateonn wt 
sion of cognac, a combination of ingredients not ob- | 80, use Wilbor's Pure Cod-Liver Oiland Lime,” vsafeand| Og inc Dlg the Centennial 
jectionable to the frontier official. The steward, in | presented ye eh fea gr ge is nea pent dl 2.8 oung America, Cottage, 

ing is ines. assic > nol s = 4 ge ribed by the medica vculty Manutactured only LJ f 

doling out hi dumpling: » assigned to each a becom. | ee Ww ILBOR, Chemist, Boston. ‘Sold by all druggists, om | LRwkine, and other celebrated 
| ing ration of sauce. . printing machines. Our new rotary 
fhe Puget Sounder, by a partiality for sauce, 2 ress, the United States Job- 


the 3d of last Fe bruary, she took up “Greenleaf’s 


CO., 516 Washington Street, 


MUSICAL SEL 1 - PLAYING ORGAN ATTAC it. | 
MENT.—Plays any music, in any key. on | 
any organ, melodeon, and similar ke y-board instrume ee. | 
Send 25¢ for photograph of working machine, and secure 
agency. Reference, Buena Vista County Bank. 

AC ldress E. F.O "NE SIL L, Storm Lake, Iowa. 


Boston, Mass. 


AND CLUB OUTFIT, 
Sample Balls by 
P.& S. 
or white, 





Boda Pg Si 
oy 


"matt. 


+> _— 

















, _ . . — 2; P&S. 

WHAT HE WANTED. W.L-TIAYDEY, Teacher of Guitar, Flute Cornet Professic nal, Vail, red ot 

y , ‘roe ’ ot ort hihiti for Tilt t.G itar,th best e. * : S. Ams 

Col. Davy Crockett’s original exhibitions of char- i * in. Musical Instruments, Music, teur Tall, re vi ae wie 
acter and manners at Washington have been the gues free. 120 Tremont St. Boston. cents. P.& S. Trade 
theme of many Selections ya r ins nae Sane out, Guitar solo, 3 Ash or W itlow Lb ats, 





a story, and matter for many a} 
A Washington letter-writer describes | — 
a similar genius out of the woods, who made his first | 
visit four or tive 


Babes in W ood Me dle Versseereeereeererereners 30 dozen by Express. 
Sole Agents for America for Philip Highfield’s Arche ry, 
and Jefferies’s Celebrated Lawn Tennis. 

Just published, “The Modern Rules of L awn lennis.” 
Cloth, 25e. “The Modern Archer.” Cloth, 

send l0c for our new 196- -page © atalogue, or 
700 illustrations of Sporting Goods, ne. 
6 different PECK & SNYDER, 
approach of wet, toa deep P. ¢ 30x x 2751. 124 Nassau St., N. a 





hearty laugh. 
Something that w ill Amuse Ever -yhody. 
We will send toany address (post-paid), upon the receipt 
| of two 3-et. stamps, our Diamond Wafer Barometer. 
It will foretell any change in the weather 6 to 12 hours, and 
is very fascinating to watch, the color changing 
=A ules, froma deep pink on the 
blue for dry weather 


years ago to the seat of Govern- 


utaining 





He put up at a fashionable hotel, and at dinner 
that day, after astounding the waiters by his extraor- 























eaused it to fail in its distribution 
that the supply of the 


er, for ‘= and exceller ce 
unrivalled. Other presses taker in ex- 
change. 


AMERICAN “'BIGYCLER, 


to dumpling, so 
former Was soon eaxlmusred, 


: : > OWesE prices for ty i 
leaving but a leathery mass of bare dumpling. poeta te a i 2 ep et calf in stable aeiental. Creu si fy eee 
pul - abet Pogo: - 0 s t 
rhe frontier offic in his time had swallowed 5 id ssa rimen Book of‘ . ete 





Bewraseana America, Exceeding- 
ly valuable and interesting to any 
one intending to ride a yele. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 75cents. | 


THE POPE M’F'G Co., 


worse things than Washington hotel dumplings, but 
after nibbling around the doughy mass, and seleet- 
ing from beneath the covering all the apple he could 
scrape out, the waiter, noticing the situation, stepped 


A sample package of pl ain and 
fancy cards, 0 cents. 














ps A tas sige have some more dumpling?” = io ect on we Sass. | PRET T Y GIRLS AND PLAIN GIRLS = 
The official, first looking at the waiter to see if he A V aluable Discovery. sjoth use SOZODONT, and some of the loveli 


was in earnest, and then at his plateful of excavated | 


i l Dr. C. W. Benson, a Practising Physician, at 106 North their sex have been heard to declare, when asked what 
dumplings, replied, “No, thank ye; but, if it’s all| 


Eutaw Street, Baltimore, Md., (who has paid much atten- | 








P vas S IONT.. %:- 
the same to you, I'll take a leetle more of that i-inée- tie m to nervous disease), has discovered that extract of | beatified their teeth, that it was SOZODC ' ; 
ment.”” i -elery and chamomile pide dh d, in a certain proportion, | ture provides women with beautiful teeth. SOZO 

, + invariably cures hez adache, either bilious, dyspeptic, ner- | DONT, if used regularly, keeps those pretty ‘ 
vous or sick headache, neuralgia and nervousness. This | on z “ i 
aris fr Ci ° a statement whic t 
“WHAT DAY?” is a triumph in medical chemistry, and sufferers all over | P* aris from decaying. This is a statement w : 
AT AY? | the country are ordering by mail. article always corroborate. If SOZ0- 


He prepares it in pills | who use the 
is largely Known and 
Episcopal Methodist. 


3oston 


The doctor 
Baltimore. 
and mailed to any 


2 Methodist minis- | &t 50 cents per box. 
highly respected in 
Sold by druggists 


The following story is told of 
ter, named T. 


DONT were not in@wery truth a preparation of st 


. Day, who received an appointment address. | merit, the public wouid long since have discovered the 














on a circuit in a Western State: offi e, No. 6 Hamilton Place. fact and discarded it. 
| 
On the first Sunday morning, he started from his atta ney hee ak pr rand- = ee 
domicile to the meeting-house, half a mile distant. PINAFORE mother’s old Easy-chair—Jack’s Vow 
The minister observed several boys playing in and -Arm in Arm with Lizzie—Storm at WEATHER VANES 


Stables and Chutes 


Greatly Reduced Price 


Also Garden Vases, Fou 
tains, Chairs, Settees, &¢ 


about a pond of water, bathing, m: thing “mud pies, Sea-—she is not fair to ontward View 
and indulging in divers other things incide nt to the I'm init (comic). INSTRUMEN- 
recklessness of youth, TA L—Morning Star Waltz—Family 

He advanced slowly towards the crowd, and 7 pt mr tot ede 5 gale 

‘sting an intelligent-looking boy, bright as Mazurka—Dora me fa Waltz. 12 32ct 
airie flowe *r, said, e pieces. That all may see the hand- 
“C ome here, my son. somest and largest musical monthly 
The boy stepped up to him, and the others col- " sempee og Od will send it 8 months 
f 









lected around, ronly und give as a_premium Catalogues sent free 
“Do you know,” said the minister, “what day Fof the best songs from * Hl. M.S. THE OAKES M'F'G (¢ 
. met ° ’ ¢ P inafore,”’of which over 500,00 . 

this is! 7 PIECES. have been sold. GEO.W. RICHARD. er Seen E On Ss 





“Oh, yes!” they all shouted, “it is Mr. Day, our 


RIC HARD- 
1 
new Methodist minister. : — 


SON & CO.,37 Temple Place soston. Boston. 





MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


WALTER BAKER & 60.‘ 


CHOCOLATES, 


Broma, Prepared Cocoa, 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Having stood the test for nearly a century, thi! 
are noted for their Purity, Nutritive and 
Delicious Qualities. 











GOLD 





— > 
A GIRL’'S SELF-INSTRUCTION, 
A remarkable instance 
corded at Taunton, Mass.: 


of self-instruction is re- 


Fannie Allen, a girl of fourteen years, has never 
attended school, as her home is distant from any 
schoolhouse, The elements of education were given 
her at home, but when she came to the higher | 
studies, she commenced to make her way along | 
without any one’s help. | 

A short time ago she graduated out of arithmetic 

| 
| 





into algebra, and is now about to exchange algebra 
into geometry. Having mastered all the rules and 
problems in “Greenleaf’s Elementary Algebra’ on 








Treatise on Algebra,” and went into it so enthusi- 
astieally that on March 29th she arrived at the end 
of the book. The evidence of her work and study is 
seen in two large books tilled with the solutions of 
| problems. 
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| “IS HEAVEN LIKE THIS?” 
| The Boston Transcript tells this touching story of 
the way one poor child was made happy: 





LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 


Sold by all Saeting Crocers. 


One of the kind acts of the past winter has been 





the work of a number of young ladies from a well- r= n 
80 -Fm . c c ‘ eC eter » , . . 7 TP i? 
known South-End church, who have conducted the AMATEURS, PRINTERS & THE TR‘ 


sewing-school at the Children’s Mission on Tremont 
Street. 

At the close of the season, after playing their 
best musie and singing their best songs to these 
poor girls, they gave them a generous treat of 
oranges, cake and candy. One little wild rose-bud 
of femininity, in clean calico dress, with sparkling 
eyes and glowing cheeks, as the goodies were piled 

| upon her tiny lap, exclaimed, “O teacher, is heaven 
| like this?” 


AS CONSUMERS OF 


CARD BOARD 4%» 


PRINTING PAPE 


Can save and therefore make money by buying of! 
Price List free. Cash Commissitt 
AcmME MANUFACTURING Co. ork 
31 Park Row, New ¥ 





manufacturers, 


Agents. 
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